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THE OLD WORLD AND NEW IN SOCIAL CONTRAST. 


THIRD PAPER, 


S might be expected in an old coun- 

try, there is not that radical chang- 
ing, and extremes of variation, which 
characterize a land yet in the fluctuations 
of its first settlement. Things, having 
found their level, are at rest; and the 
peoples, occupations, and customs, which 
have been proved best for each commu- 
nity and variety of circumstances, have 
taken root. Every thing, accordingly, 
has an air of permanence, and stands, 
as it were, on a tried foundation. 

In the first place, the families of Eu- 
rope are generally established, many of 
them fixed in the institutions of the coun- 
try, anchored to great and inalienable 
estates, and castled around with palaces 
and titles, so that they can never pass 
from history, or lose their identity in the 
wanderings of the individuals. Family 
pride and traditions, family politics and 
religion, family tastes and occupations, 
are transmitted with the family names 
and inheritance; and succeeding gener- 
ations are bound up by interest and ne- 
cessity to follow their ancestral fortunes, 
Often the greatest inheritance left to a 
man is his family, and his greatest weight 
his family connections. The man is not 
so much an individual as in this country, 
his personal characteristics being more 
rounded off by his social position. It is 


very rarely that you find a person a Whig 
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whose family traditions are Tory; or a 
man a Catholic whose family is historic- 
ally Protestant. The great houses of 
Bourbon, Orleans, Brera, and Borgia, 
have all their traditional policy of state 
and Church, which can not be changed 
without endangering the power of the 
family. Every family has also its old 
mansion or central homestead, held by 
its representative head, and known far 
and wide to the kith and kin, with its 
heirlooms, its heraldry, and its relics out 
of the olden time. In short, the family 
is a fixture in Europe; and there are old 
families in a sense that there are not in 
this country. 

There are not as many religious de- 
nominations in Europe as with us; and, 
although this may seem an exception to 
the general greater differentiation of Eu- 
rope, it is, on the other hand, evidence 
of a higher development. The Euro- 
peans have long since gone through all 
our splits and denomination -forming; 
and, having found how many and what 
Churches are necessary for the real wants 
of the people, they have re-combined 
and re-consolidated into such Churches 
as they now have, which, with their liber- 
ality and latitude of faith and practice, 
are amply sufficient for all differences of 
opinion and character. Our varieties of 
denominations, moreover, are derived 
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from Europe, and not a differentiation of 
our‘own. The Methodists and the Epis- 
copalians came from England; the Pres- 
byterians from Scotland; the Lutherans 
from Germany; the Reformed from Ger- 
many and Holland; the Catholics from 
Ireland and the southern European coun- 
tries; and the smaller denominations from 
like ones in the Old World which have 
since been absorbed, or died out from 
their undemanded needlessness. If we 
have now more denominations than Eu- 
rope, it is because we have not yet dis- 
pensed with the useless ones,—a result 
which the present tendency to union will, 
in time, bring about. A Frenchman re- 
cently remarked to me that America has 
one soup and many religions, whereas 
France has many soups and one religion, 
intimating that the longer experience of 
France proves that the people have need 
of more kinds of soup than of religion. 
In general, there is far less interest 
taken in religion in Europe than in Amer- 
ica. Religion in Europe is dead by be- 
ing customary. The peopie by nations 
are Gospel-hardened. The state, by its 
protection, has killed both religion and 
the religious sense. Religion is therefore 
considered a state affair, and public; not 
individual and private, as with us. The 
people, considering that its interests are 
cared for by the rulers, devoutly let it 
alone. Being generally suspected, too, as 
only an appliance of kings and aristo- 
cratic rulers, to keep the people in subjec- 
tion, it is looked upon as a monarchical 
instrument, which the rulers themselves 
do not believe in; so that the liberals of 
Europe, and especially the socialists and 
republicans, are generally professed en- 
emies of Church and priests. And be- 
cause religion is not a popular thing, it 
inspires in Europe none of the voluntary 
enterprises so common in this country, 
where the individual often runs to bigotry 
in his zeal. The people of Europe leave 


every thing to be looked after by the 
priests, and when they get away from 
church have nothing more to do with it, 
until they go to the regular service again. 
There are no mite societies, sociables, 








fairs, singing circles, or other entertain. 
ments, such as we get up, among whom 
the Church is a social institution, and, 
being our own, is used for our own pur- 
poses of instruction and amusement, 
There are no Sunday-schools or mission- 
ary societies in Europe; no temperance 
or reform meetings; no young men’s 
Christian associations; no women’s aid 
societies; in short, none of the side shows 
connected with the great moral perform- 
ances of the regular service. In Eng- 
land alone is there any thing like Sun- 
day-schools, and there they are cold, 
dead, and powerless, with no parlor-like 
Sunday-school room, playing fountains, 
lively songs, or sprightly pictorials. The 
Americans are the only people that have 
taken religion into their own hands; for 
when, in Europe, the Church went into 
the control of priests and officials, relig- 
ion followed it there. The state of Eu- 
rope to-day is a standing proof that if 
the people have no active management 
in the Church, they will have no interest, 
If religion is to be lay, the Church must 
be lay. In short, the people, as in Amer- 
ica, must own the Church; not the Church, 
as in Europe, own the people. 

The retigion of each person in Europe 
has been determined frcm time imme- 
morial, and his status in the Church 
handed down with his citizenship, alle- 
giance, and property titles. The convic- 
tions and preferences of the individual 
are here, as in cther matters, of less im- 
portance than the social and state de- 
mands. States and towns are now Prot- 
estant or Catholic according as they were 
left so by the Reformation, or the wars 
which followed it. The setiling of the 
people's religion was then a matter of 
treaty. And the people, to this day, 
practically keep the treaty. As the north- 
ern states were then made Protestant, 
and the southern Catholic, they have so 
remained, the people going with the state, 
just as they used to in England when 
the religion changed back and forward 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Mary, 
and Elizabeth. In some of the cities 
of central Europe, along the border of 
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the division line, there is presented the 
novel spectacle of Catholic and Protest- 
ant towns in juxtaposition, just as they 
were left by the Peace of Westphalia. A 
man is born in a certain religion, and it 
js necessary for him to go through cer- 
tain legal forms to change it. A man is 
baptized, vaccinated, and confirmed as 
part of the same civil regulations in re- 
gard to children, reminding one of the 
times of Constantine and Charlemagne, 
when whole armies, on being captured, 
were forcibly baptized. In short, religion 
is so much a state affair, and accustomed 
to be thought of in connection with wars, 
treaties, and civil enactments, that the 
people have little or no idea of personal 
or individual supremacy in the matter. 
Religion does not generally affect the 
morality of the people as it does here. 
Religion not being their own, they do 
not feel the same responsibility in up- 
holding it by their conduct and example, 
just as they do not by their work and 
contributions. The Church members are 
no better than others, and do not profess 
tobe. And, conversely, the non-Church 
members are not bad, nor the uncon- 
verted thought of as sinners. There is 
no social difference recognized in the 
morality of the two classes, just as there 
is practically no difference to recognize. 
European morality is more uniform than 
ours, and not monopolized by one class. 
There are no professionally good people 
recognized, no saints or moral charac. 
ters as such; and, on the other hand, 
there are no bad folks as such, or profes- 
sional ‘‘sinners,’’ who feel privileged to 
be bad until they formally become Chris- 
tians, or Church members. All consider 
themselves Christians, and all are, in a 
sense, Church members. The distinc- 
tion in Europe is not between Christians 
and non-Christians, nor between mem- 
bers and non-members, but rather be- 
tween communicants and non-communi- 
cants. All are baptized, and all are in- 
structed in the catechism and in the out- 
ward acts of piety; and, so far, all are 
Christians. But the people do not al- 
ways unite religion and morality; so that 





they do not specially expect morality of 
the religious, or immorality of the irre- 
ligious. 

Wherein the Europeans are moral, it 
is generally from other causes than relig- 
ion; the Germans being impelled to mo- 
rality by a constitutional kindliness or 
general good-will, the French by polite- 
ness, the Italians by good taste, and the 
English and Scotch by a natural con- 
science or strong conviction. These fur- 
nish some kinds of morality in a high 
degree; the Germans being more kind, 
the French more honorable, the Italians 
more faultlessly appropriate, and the En- 
glish more commercially just, than we. 
As a consequence of these respective 
grounds of morality, however, the Ger- 
mans are not punctiliously moral when 
they see that no evil will likely result 
from immorality, as in occasional licen- 
tiousness or dissipation; the Frenchman 
will not scruple to commit a polite or hon- 
orable crime, like seduction or dueling ; an 
Italian will indulge in almost any crime, 
if it can be done gracefully, and without 
any body knowing it; and an English- 
man or Scotchman will be unfeelingly 
hard and exigent toward debtors and 
technical offenders. 

In general, there are several points in 
which European morals, especially in the 
northern countries, are superior to ours. 
The Europeans, as a general thing, are 
less inclined to lawlessness and violence 
than we. They do not fly into a passion 
or avenge an injury so soon, nor could 
they be carried to a tumult or insurrec- 
tion as easily as we. There is no point 
on which we, for the safety of our gov- 
ernment, have more need of caution 
than on this, especially in the South, and 
in the new communities of the West. 
The Europeans, with the exception of 
the Irish, will not quarrel as soon as we: 
the northern nations, because they have 
not the necessary ill-will; the French 
and Italians, because it would be too im- 
polite and inelegant; and the Spanish 
and other southerners, because they are 
afraid. Again the Europeans, when they 
do fight, are not as brutal as we. The 
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English and Irish fight with their fists 
and by kicks, instead of with knives and 
pistols; and a bloody nose or black eye, 
instead of a mortal wound or permanent 
scar, is the only result. The Germans 
generally fight only with words, using very 
strong guttural invective when aroused. 
The French, Italians, and Spaniards po- 
litely invite you to a duel, fighting of any 
kind being too inelegant forthem, Again, 
Europeans are less given to public defal- 
cation than we. The public moneys are 
more secured, and the trusts better de- 
fined and systematized; so that it is 
harder to steal from the public treasury 
than with us. Europeans, moreover, go 
upon the principle of giving their legis- 
lators, or some of them, so much that 
they, having all they want, will have no 
occasion to defraud the government. 
Thus the lords and nobility of every 
country are enriched with almost half 
the land; so that they have no need of 
enriching themselves with such paltry 
sums as could be stolen from a govern- 
ment. If we gave half of our nation to 
our Congressmen, they would likewise be 
willing to deal honestly with the rest. 
In private matters, too, the same spirit 
prevails. There is in Europe not so 
much bold swindling as with us, and 
chiefly because money is harder to get 
hold of for dishonest purposes (just as it 
is for honest purposes). A man without 
a good character and good financial 
backing will not be trusted, and so can 
not get such tempting opportunities for 
fraud. If people risk their money out 
of their hands, they take good securities 
for it. There is, accordingly, less bank- 
ruptcy and composition of credits than 
with us. Europeans, again, are generally 
safer in confidential capacities than we, 
as servants and employés. So deeply is 
the sense of faithfulness grounded in the 
servile classes that one will rarely betray 
his master or allow another to do so; 
herein being like the faithful slaves of 
the South before the war. They con- 
scientiously discharge their duty, and 
have learned what we have not, namely, 
to work hard for others; for if an Amer- 
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ican works hard jit must be for himself. 
In short, Europeans have become recon. 
ciled to working in under and subordinate 
capacities; whereas the average American 
can be satisfied only at the head of a 
thing, or as the principal personage, 
The Europeans are also more friendly, 
obliging, and ‘polite than we. For of all 
peoples the Americans are the most self- 
ishly independent, feeling that every 
body is taking care of himself, and so 
does not need their solicitude. In Eu- 
rope, you can not ask a polite favor but 
that it will be granted, and over-granted, 

In the schools they have attained a 
far higher development than we. There 
is nothing in the United States like the 
great universities of Germany, Paris, or 
Oxford, with their libraries, laboratories, 
and cabinets of every science. Most of 
these universities have been standing 
for many centuries, and have gathered 
around them facilities for study that are 
not to be found in the collections/of a 
century. The Prussian public-school 
system, and general organization of the 
nation for education, with means of en- 
forcing the laws on the subject, is alsoa 
gigantic development unknown in the 
New World, although the denominational 
schools of England, and of Europe gen- 
erally, are far in arrear of our free secu- 
lar system. The private schools and 
kindergartens of Germany are much 
more thorough and systematic than ours, 
In short, education has been brought to 
a rigid science and art in Europe, both 
as to the grade of schools and the meth- 
ods of instruction. They make better 
scholars in Europe than we, though they 
have not so many medium or poor schol- 
ars; for though the exceptional few are 
learned above us, and though. the facil- 
ities for their aggrandizement in knowl- 
edge are superior to ours, yet the Euro- 
pean systems do not take hold of the 
whole people like ours, and make such 
a great number of well informed persons. 
While Europe has men more learned 
than we, we have a greater. number of 
learned men. Our women, moreover, 
are more learned than European women; 
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the higher education of females being 
the rule here, but the exception in Eu- 
rope. In the architecture of the Old 
World, moreover, which more than any 
thing else, perhaps, displays the splendor 
of a country, there is much more elabo- 
rateness and richness than with us. The 
great buildings across the water are none 
of them as plain as our representative 
buildings; we having no structures at all, 
unless it be the Capitol at Washington, 
that can compare with the great struc- 
tures of Europe, such as the cathedrals 
of St. Peters, Cologne, and Amiens, and 
the palaces of the Louvre, the Casserta, 
and the Vatican. The best architect is 
generally employed for their buildings, 
and the job not let out to the lowest bid- 
der. And men of taste generally judge 
of the plans, and not a building commit- 
tee ignorant of the principles of art. 
And when they build in Europe, they 
commonly lay the foundation of the 
structure in the same greatness in which 
it is to be completed, and do not, as in 
this country, commence on the inferior 
plan, and then heap up cost and work 
according as they get subsequent appro- 
priations, thereby putting a costlier build- 
ing on a poorer plan, without getting the 
worth of their money in architectural 
merit, And also when the Europeans 
build, they do not undertake to finish 
at once, but work for years, and often 
for centuries, on the same building, so 
that when it is finished it is wonderfully 
grand, and in the meanwhile all its parts 
are beautiful. By our American custom 
of hurrying every thing to its immediate 
completion, we never commence any 
thing that can not be completed in a few 
years, and so never get any very great or 
very noble structures under way. Again, 
the taste of Europe is, in general, better 
than that of America. Europeans can 
enjoy fine painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, more than we, evidently because 
they see more of it; as they can also fine 
music and theatrical performances. It is 
not necessary for the European artists to 
pander to bad taste, or get up flashy 
buildings or entertainments in order for 





popular success. The taste of the French 
especially is well developed, and may be 
seen even in their shop windows, where 
a common grocery store presents as grand 
an appearance as our finest drug or jew- 
elry stores. The taste of Europe, like its 
great structures, has, of course, grown 
up through long ages, and clustered 
around the great works of art, which 
have remained to them as a sort of per- 
manent standard to connect the different 
generations in taste, and keep up a one-, 
ness of esthetic development through 
history. In these and several other re- 
spects, therefore, Europe shows a higher 
development than America, it being in 
all cases where the succeeding ages have 
been successful in building up one on 
top of another; whereas, when there has 
been no such continuity, but a broken 
life and constant recommencement of 
history or changing from the old founda- 
tions, they have advanced no farther 
than we. For while Europe has the ad- 
vantage of more generations of building 
than we, we have shown that we can do 
as much in one generation as she. 

One great difference between Europe 
and America is, that Europe is what time 
has left her, she having grown up from 
small beginnings; whereas America, by 
commencing after Europe was measura- 
bly developed, started out with the best . 
of every thing to begin on. Europe can 
now improve only as she builds on an 
old and inferior foundation, laid in the 
infancy of the race, or sweeps it away 
for a new one; whereas we can build up 
at once any ideal we may have, without 
the radical work of first tearing down. 
Europe has a history, and must go against 
her tradition and precedents if she at- 
tempts any thing very new; whereas we, 
without history, are free to choose always 
the best, and to change at any stage, if 
we have made a mistake. Europe, there- 
fore, to improve must generally do it by 
way of reform, or revolution; we need 
not. Where Europe has continued to de- 
velop through all her history, she has now 
the advantage of us; but in many respects 
her institutions and customs stopped 
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growing in the early ages, when they 
were yet small, and, becoming fixed and 
established in their stunted condition, 
they are of no more value now than any 
other mushroom growth of one genera- 
tion, though they have the roots and 
abidingness of centuries, like the trees 
of the Hercynian forest, which went all 
to stump. Not only old customs, how- 
ever, but also old ideas and prejudices, 
hang like an incubus around the growth 
of progress,—ideas of government, of 
ranks and conditions, of state and Church 
connection, of religious and _ scientific 
antagonism, and in general of the old 
ways of doing things. It is hard to get 
a new practical idea into the European 
mind. The people are accustomed to 
think of every thing as running in the 
old ruts, the institutions of the Old World 
being fixed factors in all their thoughts 
and ideals. Still less are they able to 
adopt new projects and methods. While 
the best of every thing is eagerly seized 
in America as soon as discovered or in- 
vented, because we have nothing to give 
up for it, in Europe it goes begging for a 
trial, because the people have something 
else that will do. Though half of Eu- 
rope is convinced to-day of the superior- 
ity of our political, religious, and social 
institutions, they are not willing to adopt 
them, because their own are too firmly 
fixed to be uprooted without endangering 
the foundations of civilization. The same 
may be seen in the old implements and 
tools of agriculture and the arts. The 
people of central Europe still use wooden 
plows, and cultivate much of their land 
with hoes and spades. They cut their 
grain with cradles and sickles, and glean 
it with rakes, and sometimes with their 
fingers. They often use chain and lever 
pumps after the old style, and their stove 
and kitchen utensils are extremely anti- 
quated and behind the times. Their live 
stock is generally of the old inferior 





————. 
kinds, the horses and cows being small 
and of low breeds. Rarely, except in 
England, and amonga few amateur stock- 
raisers of the nobility, is there much in- 
terest manifested in having the best of 
every thing. The chickens are little 
larger than pigeons, and the fish with 
which the rivers are stocked, instead of 
being the best kinds, are the original na- 
tives. The fruit-trees are mostly of un- 
grafted varieties, and the vegetables small 
and inferior. And so, in general, Europe 
is in marked contrast with America in 
holding on to what it has always had, 
while America, in commencing anew, 
adopts the best that can be found in any 
part of the world. Our youth, therefore, 
has often a richness’ and luxuriousness 
which can not be found in Europe's age, 

As to whether we will yet have to go 
over Europe's experience, and grow old 
in the same manner as she, becoming in 
our institutions and life like her, we think 
it by no means probable. We started 
with an advanced state of the sciences, 
with railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, 
and republican ideas; so that we have 
no need of the infantile contrivances of 
early Europe, or of retracing any history 
that was outlived before our time. Ours 
is not an example of a state growing up 
from the commencement of civilization 
through all the graduated steps to en- 
lightenment, but of a state starting from 
the high table-land of modern civilization, 
mounting, like Alps upon Alps, over the 
summits of others, with our foundation 
on their line of highest altitude. We 
have no occasion for prehistoric legends 
and romances, for knight-errantry and 
crusades, for feudal estates and castles, 
for religious tortures and inquisitions, or 
for titled monarchy and aristocracy. . The 
world is going away from such things, as 
from stage-coaches and wooden plows, 
and we are going with the ages. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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HUMAN LIMITATIONS. 


Se physical limitations are mul- 
tiple. He has not the strength of 
the elephant, nor the fleetness of the 
antelope; he can not soar with the eagle, 
nor swim with the dolphin; he can not 
burrow with the badger, nor hybernate 
with the bear; he can not suspend respi- 
ration like the frog, nor walk the ceiling, 
in defiance of gravitation, like the house- 
fly. He never touches his normal stand- 
ard. The forces of nature struggle to- 
ward the type of perfection, but never 
reach it. At every stage of life the type 
is superior to the actual development. 
Physical strength, beauty, and intellect 
never attain perfection. Nature wars 
with nature, and compressing forces are 
ever warring with those of development 
and expansion. Man in society, like a 
house in a city, is cramped for standing 
room. City houses grow upward when 
they can not spread laterally, so man ex- 
pands in those directions in which he is 
least cramped by the forces around him. 
The tree that on the open plain spreads 
out a rich rotundity of foliage to the air 
and light, in the dense forest struggles 
upward to claim its share of the sun and 
dews and rains and air that give life and 
sparkle tc the heavenward surface of the 
leafy ocean. 

The Indian banyan sends, annually, 
fresh shoots from its limbs downward to 
the earth to take root and become new 
trees, new centers of life and verdure, 
In the course of years a single trunk 
generates a forest, in whose shades grate- 
ful multitudes shelter themselves from 
the fires of the tropical sun, In China, 
the banyan exhibits the same tendencies, 
but the seasons have a touch of Winter, 
and the banyan is limited to a single tree; 
yet I knew a hoary banyan whom fortune 
had planted on the summit of an over- 
hanging precipice, who, with a forethought 
worthy of the architect of a suspension- 
bridge, had shot a hundred limbs down 
the face of the rocks, and anchored him- 





self so firmly in their craggy channels 
that the typhoons of a century had been 
unable to tear him from his moorings. 

Another majestic specimen of the same 
noble tree, that stood in an open valley, 
had strengthened himself against the 
prevailing winds, and resisted success- 
fully the frantic wrestlings of the storms 
of a hundred seasons. His strong roots 
were projected firmly and far into the 
solid ground on the side from which his 
trials were wont to come; but one un- 
lucky year, nature took a freak to send a 
violent tornado down the valley in the 
opposite direction, and the brave old tree 
went over, his bright green foliage and 
grand limbs crushed and mingled with 
the dust, and his mighty roots heaved 
upward to the sky, reminding us of poor 
humanity grown old in resisting vigor- 
ously besetments from a_ well-known 
source, but suddenly hurled to the ground 
when Satan has sent a tempest of temp- 
tation from some unlooked for and less 
strongly guarded quarter. 

Soul is finite, but imagination opens a 
window into the boundless. It is only a 
window, it shows us infinity; it is itself 
finite. The power of thought infinitely 
transcends the power of expressing 
thought. The pencil power of Zeuxis, 
Guido, Raffaelle, Leonardo, and Buona- 
rotti is limited; what limit to their con- 
ceptions of unlimned grace and grand- 
eur? There is limit to the vocal scores, 
and almost superhuman instrumentation, 
of the mighty writers of song,—Handel, 
Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Rossini; what limit to 
their unwritten revelings in strains of 
fEolian sweetness and archangelic pow- 
ers? With a wealth of architectural con- 
ception second only to that lavished by 
Divinity on solar systems, man’s execu- 
tion is limited to pyramids, that dwindle 
to mole-hills beside his own mountains; 
monoliths that shrink to pipe-stems beside 
the gigantic tree-growths of California, 
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or the stalactites of nature’s cavern- 
temples; to Gothic shafts whose strength 
is no match for the strength of the oak, 
and arches whose lightness and beauty 
are outrivaled by vistas of branching 
elms. 

How nearly boundless are man’s poetic 
conceptions! How insignificant are the 
vehicles for their expression! The might- 
iest numbers of the lyre are the tiny rills 
that struggle to the surface through natu- 
ral crevices or artesian borings, while 
beneath lie the well-springs, and cease- 
less flow of unfathomed currents, of un- 
uttered and unutterable thought. Ho- 
mers and Miltons are the hierophants of 
the temple of song; their grandest lines 
are the faint reflections of its inner glories. 

In the useful arts as well as in zsthet- 
ics, man’s conceptions outvie his powers 
of execution. Weak himself, it is his 
high prerogative to make the powers of 
nature subservient to his wish. He can 
not create power, he can only garner it, 
and give direction to force and motion. 
By heat he generates steam, imprisons it, 
conducts it upon pistons, connects piston- 
rods with wheels; and forthwith steamers 
walk the waters, and locomotives rival 
the storm-wind in velocity. Yet how 
poor are man’s achievements compared 
with the demands of mind! Nature’s 
meanest workmanship shames our best 
productions. In animal structure, she 
employs the lever power which works to 
greatest disadvantage, and yet compacts 
muscles about it that perform miracles of 
strength and fleetness. The albatross 
distances the clipper ship, and the pigeon 
outstrips the unharnessed locomotive. 
The church organ aspires to emulate the 
voices of nature, from the chirping of 
the insect to the roar of thunder; but its 
serried ranks and platoons of whistles 
fail to compass the variety, sweetness, 
and strength of melody that nature com- 
presses into a single larynx. 

The steam-engine is a miracle of mech- 
anism, yet we can not look upon its im- 
posing array of boilers, pipes, piston-rods, 
valves, balance-wheels, governors, walk- 
ing-beams, and wheels, and compare 





them with the compactness, litheness, 
strength, swiftness, and varied motion of 
the animal frame, without pitying the 
poverty of human resources, and the 
littleness of human invention. Man 
thinks better machines, but he can not 
get his thoughts into wood and iron. He 
can not combine power and velocity as 
the divine Mechanist has done with frail 
muscle and brittle bone. 

Modern photography is wonderful, but 
its best effects are caricatures of real 
life. Its best views are stony, sepulchral, 
frozen, dead. If, in the future, photog- 
raphy shall achieve color as well as form 
and shadow, life will still be wanting; 
the play of light and shadow will be 
absent from the landscape, varied ex- 
pression from the features, and motion 
and roar from vivid imprints of cataracts 
and oceans, 

Continents are being checkered with 
iron pathways, and earth girdled with 
telegraph wires, yet there are limits to 
the power of steam, the capacities of 
machines, the velocity of light, and the 
speed of lightning. Man learns these 
limits by millions of experiments and 
millions of failures. He finds out the 
possible by testing the impossible, stum- 
bles on the real in pursuit of the fanciful, 
There are limits to invention, but no 
limits to expectation. Who tunnels the 
Thames, the Alps, the Straits of Dover, 
would tunnel the globe! Who scales 
the Himalayas (home of snows), would 
climb to the moon; who circumgirds the 
earth with wires, would telegraph Venus 
and Neptune; who seizes and imprtis- 
ons electricities, would have chain-light- 
nings for steeds, and the scintillations of 
Vulcan -forged thunderbolts for friction- 
matches. We emulate Deedalus and 
Ixion; aspire to guide the steeds of 
Apolio though our daring should fire the 
heavens! 

The limitations of philosophic inquiry 
are painfully evident. Auguste Comte 
is an illustration of how much easier crit- 
icism is than invention, how much easier 
it is to pull down existing systems than 
to erect any thing better in their stead. 
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Finite mind sees only one side of a sub- 
ject, presses every thing into the service 
of a pet hypothesis, and ignores every 
thing that makes against a favorite sys- 
tem. Herbert Spencer thinks it strange 
that the French philosopher should have 
committed the ‘‘mistake of imposing 
upon the external world a scientific ar- 
rangement which obviously springs from 
a limitation of human consciousness.” 
It would have been stranger if M. Comte 
had burst the limiting barriers, and suc- 
cessfully solved problems that have puz- 
zled the highest intellects from the days 
of the patriarchs, Comte himself is the 
author of a vivid picture of the limitation 
of psychological inquiry. ‘After two 
thousand years of psychological pursuit,” 
he says, ‘‘no one proposition is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of its followers. 
They are divided into a multitude of 
schools, disputing about the very elements 
of their doctrine."” Mental philosophers 
may, by and by, compass the possible by 
defining the domains of the impossible; 
may be able to tell us what mind is, by 
clearly pointing out what it is not. As 
astronomy grew out of astrology, and 
chemistry out of the absurdities of al- 
chemy, so a true history of mind may 
one day be evolved from the mazes of 
psychological speculation. Worlds of 
light and beauty may yet break into reg- 
ular orbits from the nebulous fire-mists 
of metaphysics. 

Politics presents something practical 
and consumes a vast amount of human 
study. Yet how patent to the lightest 
observation are limitations here. The 
science of government oscillates between 
absolutism and individual freedom. At 
one age and in one country, and over 
one style of mind, absolutism reigns su- 
preme; in another age, with another 
people, democracy is the rage, democracy 
carried to the verge of individualism. The 
makers of the American Constitution 
sought to frame a republic, a government 
which should harmonize absolutism and 
individual freedom,—in which the bones 
of monarchy, the solid skeleton of au- 
thority and will, should be clothed with 





the muscle of democracy. Blind poli- 
ticians have sought to eliminate the mon- 
archic element (as essential, in its place, 
as the democratic), and have developed 
muscle at the expense of bone, till bone 
has become wasted and brittle, and mus- 
cle itself weak and flabby. It seems im- 
possible to fix the golden mean of suffi- 
cient flexibility and sufficient power. 
Written constitutions are schedules of 
human limitations. Law-makers find it 
difficult to weave meshes so fine that lit- 
tle fish will not glide through, or so 
strong that big fish will not break them. 
To reach all cases of human dereliction, 
the Ten Commandments need to be mul- 
tiplied by a hundred, and constitutional 
provisions need piles of amendments; 
and new constitution-builders, instructed 
by the past, seek to make written re- 
quirements as minute as the Blue Laws of 
Connecticut, or as itemized as the direc- 
tories of the ceremonial dispensation. 
Theology is a labyrinth of limitations, 
Centuries of inquiry have not yet taught 
mankind the limits of inquiry. By only 
a few of the human race are the founda- 
tions of theology yet clearly discovered. 
The Christian claims them for his in- 
spired books, the deist for nature, the 
Romanist for time-honored traditions. 
Different nations have different religious 
ideas,—polytheism, monotheism, panthe- 
ism. There are Vedas, Shasters, Korans, 
and Sacred Scriptures; Brahmins, Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans, Christians. The 
range taken by theological opinion is 
probably the widest of which the human 
mind is capable. The whole ground has 
been dialectic for centuries. There is no 
“new divinity.” Faith and philosophy 
divide the world, as they have divided it 
from the beginning, and seem no nearer 
reconciliation than in the earliest times. 
‘‘The conflict of ages’’ is perennial. It 
was by no means settled by the marriage 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of pre-ex- 
istence with the doctrine of original 
sin. Interpretation divides the Jewish 
and Christian world to-day, as in the 
days of the rabbins and the fathers, 
Prosy authors of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
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ciphering Colensos, sanguine scientists, 
and nettled theologians, fail of their ob- 
jects. Half the world tends to rational- 
ism, transcendentalism, atheism; the other 
half, to superstition, spiritualism, fetich- 
ism, demonology. Few strike the mean 
propounded by the Nazarene Jesus. The 
two Newmans bound the entire inquiry ; 
their history is a photograph of the race. 
Cradled in the same nursery, ‘ regener- 
ated" at the same baptismal font, honoring 
the Lares of the same hearth-stone, alumni 
of the same venerable foster-mother, 
their theologies alone take opposite direc- 
tions. The more they study, the more they 
diverge, till they reach antipodal poles. 
The ‘Phases of Faith" are a hundred 
and eighty degrees from ‘‘ Tract Number 
Ninety.”” One of the brothers votes 
Christ out of Christianity ; the other crawls 
on his hands and knees to Rome to kiss 
the venerable toe of Pius IX. 

The phases of infidelity are as nu- 
merous as phases of faith. There are as 
many sects of atheists as of orthodox 
Christians. Sects spawn out of doubtful 
interpretations of single words in lan- 
guages that have been a thousand years 
dead, and infidelities multiply on the 
conflicting meanings of terms in living 
and defunct philosophies. Strauss and 
Paley test the limits of the credibility of 
the Gospel narratives and Pauline epis- 
tles in totally opposite directions. ‘The- 
ological hair-splitting has combined with 
the voluntary system to fill the land 
with sects whose tenets range through 
all grades, from the sharp, rationalistic, 
cold, inquisitive, skeptical individualism 
of New England, and wire-drawn Puritan- 
ism, tothe unquestioning, stationary, soul- 
blinding, mind-fettering superstitions of 
Rome. Have superstition and specula- 
tion no limits? Is the religion of the 
gentle Jesus an ideal that the world is 
never destined to see realized? Must 
the human soul hover ever, like Noah's 
dove, over the wild wastes of contro- 
versy, and never find rest for the sole of 
its foot, or even an olive leaf to pluck in 
token that the shining waves have shrunk 
back to their cavern homes and left the 
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world to revive and bloom as the garden 
of God? 

Shall Christianity be pruned of ex. 
crescent growths by loving hands, stimy- 
lated to new life by the daring utterances 
of apostolic reformers, or shall it be laid 
bare to the very bones by the dissecting 
knives of Straussians, hung up among 
withered specimens, in the museums of 
the positive philosophers? Shall pure 
Christianity bear sway, or shall the brood 
of creeds raise their heads and hiss and 
shriek till they stun the ears of the honest 
inquirer, like the hiss and shriek of a 
hundred locomotives? ‘ Have nothing 
to do with any of the creeds,” shouts 
the flinty individualist, Theodore Parker; 
and his living echoes, ‘‘ Make your own 
creed out of the best parts of all others,” 
Like Shakespeare’s witches around the 
seething caldron, let each fling something 
from a different quarter of the globe 
into the stew,—a little Brahminism, a little 
Buddhism, a little Mohammedanism, a 
little Christianity. All have some good 
in them,—choose for yourself, select and 
combine,— make your own religion! 
Convert and save youiself! 

Come to Rome and quiet, says Car- 
dinal M'Closkey, give up vain inquiry 
and foolish liberty of opinion, soothe ex- 
cited speculation with the jingle of chimes 
and the lullaby of choral antiphonals and 
sleep, and dream again the child-dream 
of the Middle Ages! . 

Environed by limitations, the inquir- 
ing soul chafes like the tethered steed. 
It tries to break away from its environ- 
ments to revel in the flowery fields of un- 
trammeled thought and fruitful inquiry. 
But limited indeed is the amount of 
knowledge which man may attain of 
God and men, and of the ways of God 
to man. A barren waste, truly, theolo- 
gico- metaphysics, fit amusement for 
learned leisure, cunning syllogism, and 
pedantic logic. The abstractions of the 
Middle Ages are left by this practical 
age of ours to scholars, ascetic reciuses, 
to half-enlightened Orientals, whose 
dreams have not been broken by the 
shriek of the steam whistle, while the 
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world gives itself to the practical. ‘You 
British,"" said a Brahmin to an English- 
man, “ know nothing of theology or met- 
aphysics. You are the mechanics and 
artisans of the world.” 

If man’s capacity for forgetting was 
not equal to his power for inventing, each 
generation might build upon the expe- 
riences of its progenitors, and the world 
become thus constantly wiser and better. 
Reactionary forces are ever at work; and 
even now symptoms of rising barbarism 
in morals, and the resuscitation of defunct 
superstitions in religion, threaten catas- 
trophe and ruin to Protestantism and civil 
liberty, with their free presses, free schools, 
free Bible, and spiritual religion. 

Poor prisoned humanity! Ever striv- 
ing to burst the barriers, to free itself 
from limitations,—with how little success ! 
The chickens of the wild turkey, though 
hatched by a domestic fowl, will not 
brook confinement. The instincts of 
their wild, free nature rebel against re- 
straint; they beat out their brains against 
the bars of the coop, refusing to be tamed, 
and destroying themselves in the vain 
effort after freedom. So the soul beats 
against the bars of its prison, wearying 
itself with efforts to break away from 
confinement. 

Our views of man, in his limitations, 
would be sufficiently discouraging if we 
did not feel that race-life compensates 
for the waste of the individual, that the 
aggregate is better than the individual 
parts and periods, and, above all, that 
the life to come promises to make up for 
the deficiencies and constraints of this. 

Conscious of individual poverty, we 
turn to race achievements and the wealth 
of the ages. When the eye traverses 
those ages, much of the territory over 
which it sweeps is barren sand, but sands 
glittering here and there with gold. Over 
it hang threatening masses of cloud, but 
the edges are fringed with silver. The 
resources of the human soul are ex- 
haustless, but it will take an eternity to 
develop them. The day approaches 
when dams and barriers shall be swept 
away; when the finite, as a full river, 





shall flow broad and deep to unit: itself 
with the infinite. Under our present 
limitation, neither the individual nor the 
race will reach the millennial perfection 
so glowingly depicted by sanguine essay- 
ists. Having discovered the limitations 
of humanity under old politics, old meta- 
physics, old theologies, they fancy that 
they have opened a door for the escape 
of the society of the future from present 
and past thralldom into the freedom and 
felicity of the boundless. Their visions 
are the visions of enthusiasts. Shrouded 
in the webs of strength and complexity, 
man will not burst his chrysalis till he 
emerges into a higher state of being. 
Let us study the extent of our capacity. 

Life is neither fruitless work nor aim- 
less play. When we witness its wastes 
and misdirections, its mistakes and fol- 
lies, repeated from age to age, we are 
tempted to believe that life has no real 
object, that man is put here to amuse 
himself, that, like the lower animals, his 
highest duties are to eat, sleep, and play. 
His sports may have a certain dignity, 
but are nevertheless sports. Business, 
science, government, religious rites, what 
are all these but so many forms of play,— 
cob-house structures which one set of 
men build up for another set to pull 
down? 

This is a poor view of life. It has a 
brighter side. It has its limitations, and 
some of these we may never overpass; 
yet the useful labor of life is hopefully 
expended in extending in new and fertile 
directions the area of thought, the area 
of action, the area of knowledge, the 
area of progress. The limitations of life 
warn every man to make the most of it. 
It may be brief, but glorious. We may 
fall at the beginning of the struggle; but 
we should remember that Warren is as 
immortal as Washington, that Ellsworth’s 
fame will go down with Lincoln's in the 
history of the second American Révolu- 
tion. The dying wail of the author of 
the “ History of Civilization,” heard from 
the hot plains of Syrian Damascus, ‘* My 
book! my book! what will become of 
my book?” struck the heart of the liter- 
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ary world with sympathetic anguish. Yet 
the two introductory volumes—the por- 
tico of the promised building—will keep 
alive the memory of Thomas Henry 
Buckle. 

In this age we live fast. Long and 
busy lives are crowded into short time. 
Americans are finding out the limits of 
the voluntary system, extending the area 
of human freedoin, teaching the value 
of self-reliance, and the power of cul- 
ture. It may be ours to solve some of 
those great problems of life and mind 
that have baffled the ages,—points in po- 
litical economy unsolved from Adam 
Smith to Ruskin, points in theology only 
mystified by Schleiermacher and Olshau- 
sen, points in philosophy never reached 








by Aristotle or Plato, Dés Cartes, Locke, 
Kant, or Fichte. Mind may assert do. 
minion over matter to an extent un- 
dreamed of by the mechanics of to-day, 
It will still be a limited dominion. Ip. 
terpretation may be established on its 
true basis, and science and faith may 
pay their united devotions at the shrine 
of harmony. From the limited present 
we rise to the unlimited future; from this 
brief life to the unending life to come, 
Finite eyes will behold the universe 
spread with bows of infinite glory; finite 
ears will drink infinite harmonies; finite 
spirits ascend, beyond all power of 
thought, to the home of the ages, tray- 
erse the gray infinite, and scan, with awe, 
the hoary years of God. EDITOR, 





FLAT-BOATING ON THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI, 


HAZY, happy Indian Summer day, 

in the Autumn of 1873. A dingy, 
dismal little town of Southern Illinois, 
whose houses overhung the Ohio, and 
whose only sensations were the daily ar- 
rival of the mail-packet. A bulky, box- 
shaped flat-boat, floating on the placid 
bosom of the river. A hasty embarka- 
tion, with guns and dogs and fishing- 
tackle and traveling bags; a waving of 
handkerchiefs to a bevy of pretty girls 
on shore; a splashing of oars and lines 
and pike-poles, and we were afloat on 
the waters of the Ohio, bound for a long 
float on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
and for a range through their forests and 
fishing grounds, and the cotton and sugar 
plantations of the sunny South. 

We had been hunting and fishing and 
bathing along the Ohio and its tributaries 
for a hundred miles, tramping through 
the bottom lands, terrorizing the squir- 
rels and ducks that chanced in reach of 
our guns, or dropping an occasional hook 
in the populous streams, with which the 
country abounded, until an occasional 








dash of colder weather had warned us 
that a determined movement southward 
was necessary in order to secure uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the Autumnal afflu- 
ence in which we had so long lingered 
and dreamed. We had lounged into this 
little town of Metropolis, a week or more 
previous to the morning above alluded 
to, with the intention of taking the first 
New Orleans packet that put in an ap- 
pearance, and, bidding adieu to wintery 
prospects, make for the land of sunshine 
and cotton-fields. With that singular 
perverseness, however, for which steam- 
boats are noted, every New Orleans packet 
had steadily kept the channel on the op- 
posite side the river, and, in spite of every 
signal, consisting of the most horrifying 
shouts and agonizing waving of handker- 
chiefs, had steadily pushed forward with- 
out effecting a landing. 

The time between boats had been 
passed 4n visiting points of interest in the 
vicinity, and listening to stories of the 
time when Metropolis was the headquar- 
ters of an organized band of horse-thieves, 
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counterfeiters, and river gamblers, who 
terrorized and victimized the whole sur- 
rounding country, until the inhabitants 
rose em masse, and besieged them in their 
fortified camp, till they were ferced to 
surrender. The resident of Metropolis 
who is not able to tell you some story 
of this important event, may be set 
down as an impostor of the first quality. 
Among the reminiscences of the palmy 
days of the outlaw rendezvous is that of 
a counterfeiter whose mother was una- 
ble to pay her rent, amounting to fifty 
dollars; having but a single five-dollar 
bill in her possession. Her dutiful son, 
the story goes, kindly took the bill, and, by 
a few hours’ work, added another charac- 
ter, transforming it into a fifty, with which 
the happy mother paid her rent, and 
rested from her anxieties, no doubt proud 
and happy in the blessing of a son so in- 
genious and convenient in the time of 
necessity. 

In our visit to the old fort above town, 
where the Union soldiers mounted a pair 
of steamboat pipes on wheels during the 
war, and thus kept boats from ascending 
the river to Paducah for some days, until 
the ruse was discovered, and where, also, 
tradition has it, a pot of gold pieces was 
buried by some wealthy wanderer and 
never recovered, we chanced upon a 
huge, flat-bottomed, box-shaped, flat-boat, 
whose owner, with that imperturbable 
equanimity which only years of fioating 
can give, had pulled his craft ashore, and 
moored her under the high bank upon 
which the fort was built, and was calmly 
waiting the wind to “‘lay,”’ inorder that he 
might resume his float down the river, with 
his load of provisions for the Southern 
market. The novel appearance of the 
boat attracted the attention of one of our 
number, and in a few minutes, by invita- 
tion of the “‘captain,’’ who was calmly 
smoking his pipe ‘‘on deck,’’ we were 
aboard the ponderous floater. 

“How far down do you go?” asked a 
member of the party. 

“Don't know,” was the reply. ‘‘A 
right smart piece, I reckon. You see 
there's so many boats nowadays that 





you've got to go down a heap furder to 
sell out. Then I got a late start this year. 
Heap of’em went out on t’other rise, 
and are selling out this side o' Memphis 
now. 

‘*Then you go down often in this way ?”” 

*‘Hain’t missed but two Falls fortwenty- 
five years;’’ and the old man filled his 
pipe anew, and settled back for another 
smoke. | 

There was a sort of fascination about 
floating from the colder regions of the 
North into the sunshine and Summer of 
the South, of giving one’s self into the 
hands of the swift, silent current, and 
gliding, without effort or apparent motive 
power, through hundreds of miles of 
wilderness. There was a brief consulta- 
tion between the four members of our 
party, a raid on the captain for passage 
on his boat, an exchange of a roll of green- 
backs, and we were ‘‘ booked”’ for a flat- 
boat trip to the South, 

‘I never done such a thing before,” 
said the old man, apologetically, as he 
carefully deposited the roll in his greasy 
wallet ; “but I reckon I can stand it if 
you ’uns can.” 

The next morning the boat dropped 
down to the landing in front of town, and 
within a few minutes we were on board, 
the boat pushed off into the current, and 
the dingy, rickety old town quietly but 
swiftly gliding by us up stream. 

The sensation on board a large flat- 
boat on the bosom of a mighty river, 
made more mighty by the torrents of 
water flowing in from every hill-side, 
where the recent rains have fallen in tor- 
rents, is a peculiar one. You seem en- 
tirely at rest upon the broad sheet of 


water, isolated from every thing about * 


you, and apparently stationary, a fixture, 
and your only companions the floating 
logs and pieces of timber, which the 
‘“‘rise’’ has gathered from along the bank 
and whirled into the middle of the stream. 
Occasionally a piece of timber, a part of 


| some wrecked flat-boat, is encountered, 


and awakens some unpleasant sugges- 


tions; but, generally speaking, the sense 
of the inexperienced on board a large 
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flat-boat, in pleasant weather, is one of 
quiet and security, which the facts in the 
case fail to warrant. The farms and for- 
ests, and towns and turnpikes, glide 
quietly past you, the pilot or oarsmen oc- 
casionally give a few sweeps of the oars 
to keep the boat in the channel, and at 
night you land, perhaps twenty, perhaps 
thirty, miles below where last you touched 
terra firma, without seeming effort, and 
scarcely able to realize the distance you 
have passed over. Only when you en- 
counter some fixed object in the middle 
of the stream, and pass within a few feet 
of it, are you brought to realize the swift- 
ness with which you are being whirled 
along. The roots or branches of the 
floating trees frequently become em- 
bedded in the sand at the bottom of the 
stream, and the body, supported by the 
water, projects above the surface. In 
encountering these ‘‘ snags,"’ the force of 
the current, and the rapidity with which 
you are really moving, is made apparent. 
The water rushes by and around them 
with a terrific roar, which, on a still day, 
you he.: half a mile away; and, as you 
reach it,and your boat ‘is pulled aside, the 
snag rushes, fairly flies, past you up the 
stream, before you have time to look at 
it, and the sullen roar of the waters grad- 
ually lessens, and dies out in the dim 
distance. 

You can scarcely realize that the snag 
is stationary, and that you are yourself be- 
ing borne along at the rapid, rushing rate 
with which it darted past you and disap- 
peared up stream. Yet such is the case; 
and, had the boat been allowed to strike 
it, the fact would have been too uncom- 
fortably apparent. We were furnished 
a most striking instance of this fact on 
the second day out from Metropolis. 
Some twenty-five or thirty miles below 
that point is what is known as the “Grand 
Chain" a row or chain of rocks extend- 
ing across the river, and presenting a con- 
siderable obstruction to navigation. The 
river pilots, who have passed them scores 
of times in each year, however, generally 
manage to avoid them, from a familiarity 
with their location. Sometimes, though, 








in a time of high water when the rocks 
are submerged, and the landmarks along 
shore are concealed by a heavy fog, the 
most experienced pilots lose their reckon- 
ing, and are unable to tell the precise spot 
where the dangerous sharp-pointed rock 
lies, concealed by the water. This had 
been the case on the previous night, and 
on one of the most formidable rocks of 
the Grand Chain, as we approached it, 
lay the steamer Henry Probasco, broken 
in two ‘‘amidships,” the front and rear 
of her lower decks covered with water, 
and her passengers and crew waiting the 
arrival of a steamer to take them off. She 
had run on to the concealed rock in the 
darkness and fog of the night, and, striking 
midway, sprung a leak and broken down, 

All unconscious of this fact, and trust- 
ing to the skill of our pilot, and the light- 
ness of our boat, to pass by or over the 
rocks of the Chain, we kad floated on 
through the dense fog, until within a few 
hundred yards of the steamer, before dis- 
covering her. Suddenly, however, her tall 
pipes loomed up through the fog, and in 
another moment her outline was faintly 
discernible, and it was evident that we 
were fast bearing down toward her with 
the current, and that there was danger 
of our frail boat being crushed and swept 
under by the force of the swift, rapidly 
rushing waters. Our pilot, the first to 
catch sight of the boat, comprehended 
the situation in a moment. Hastily 
shouting to the men to man the oars, he 
sprang to the rudder, and commenced 
the desperate effort to change the course 
of the unwieldy craft. The oarsmen, 
with the accelerated zeal which personal 
danger brings, seized the oars, and a 
struggle with the awfully swift current 
ensued. It was, however, brief, and, asa 
few moments showed, was unavailing. 
The steamer, with its broadside fifted 
high out of the water, seemed to be fairly 
rushing toward us, while we, a mere 
speck upon tae boiling, eddying stream, 
were utterly powerless to avoid it. There 
was a sickening sensation of extreme 
danger, a hurried order for every body 
to prepare for the shock, and to take 
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such care for himself as opportunity 
might offer, a shouting and rushing to 
our rescue by the crew on board the boat, 
and we were hurled, fairly flung, against 
the side of the steamer, while the water 
poiled and foamed around our boat, suck. 
ing her partially under the side of the 
steamer. However, the captain, who had 
seen our danger, ordered his crew to our 
aid; and, by their united strength, our craft 
was rescued and ‘‘eased off,’’ before the 
remorseless current had swept her entirely 
under. Fortunately, there was no serious 
damage, other than a breaking of the 
upper timbers of our boat, and “ staving 
in” of the side of the cabin. The escape 
was a very narrow one, and had the 
accident occurred on the Mississippi, 
where the current is much- swifter, we 
must evidently have been swept under 
by the force of the current. 

From moving steamers, there is little 
or no danger to flat-boatmen. The laws 
governing river navigation are such, that 
all boats, rafts, barges, etc., without 
steam, and depending upon the force of 
the current, must be given the channel; 
and the largest steamboat that traverses 
the Mississippi is obliged to turn aside to 
give the right of way to the smallest, most 
insignificant flat-boat afloat. Sometimes 
they take delight in seeing how little 
they can turn aside, and how heavy 
waves from their huge wheels they can 
throw around the luckless “‘ floaters,’’ but 
they invariably give them sufficient room 
to pass; and although it is frequently ac- 
companied by an oath, ora shout of con- 
tempt or derision, it answers every pur- 
pose, and the flat-boatman chuckles over 
his legal authority, and calmly waves his 
hat to the boat's chamberbaid or laun- 
dress, who is always lounging outside, 
ready for any thing to break in on the 
monotony of steamboat life. 

The remainder of our course on the 
Ohio was unmarked by any thing of spe- 
cial interest, and two days more put us 
fairly into the Mississippi, with its doubly 
swift current, its doubly muddy waters, 
its doubly dangerous and unapproacha- 
ble banks, and its more than doubly in- 





creased number of flat-boats. No one 
who has not been on, or lived in sight of, 
the Mississippi, can form an adequate 
opinion of the number of flat-boats, and 
craft of this order, afloat at certain sea- 
sons of the year. There are produce and 
picture boats, fishing and family crafts, 
hay boats and grain barges, show boats 
and cabbage peddlers, traveling tin shops 
and floating chicken-coops, and wood 
boats, and crockery boats, and floating 
cabbage-crates, and potato boats; and 
crafts loaded with staves and hoop-poles, 
hides and hunters, and corn and cab- 
bages, and furniture and factory goods; 
and, in short, every thing that could pos- 
sibly be imagined to be available in pick- 
ing up the funds of the cotton-growers 
along shore, or of bringing a reasonable 
price at Memphis or Vicksburg or New 
Orleans. Ona still clear day in October, 
when the water is high, and the weather 
is good for floating, the attentive observer 
upon the bank may count from one hun- 
dred to two hundred boats passing ina 
single day. A large proportion of these 
are ‘‘produce”’ boats, laden with corn, 
oats, potatoes, cabbages, apples, butter, 
eggs, etc., taken perhaps from the farm 
on the Ohio or Upper Mississippi, and 
floated down by the producer himself, 
or else purchased along shore by the pro- 
fessional flat-boatmen, on the prospects 
of trade profits. Many of these sell out 
at the smaller towns along the river, usu- 
ally commencing a hundred miles or 
more above Memphis, where the cotton 
region commences, and disposing of 
such quantities and at such rates as suits 
the convenience of purchasers. The line 
which indicates the beginning of the cot- 
ton region also indicates the limit of the 
section in which corn, hay, potatoes, cab- 
bages, apples, or, in fact, any thing ex- 
cept cotton and tobacco, are grown, and 
the consequence is, that below that line 
all these articles find ready sale at réa- 
sonable rates. 

One of the most exciting events of the 
Fall season, in small towns, is the land- 
ing of a cabbage boat. The huge box- 
shaped affair, filled with cabbages num- 
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bering hundreds of thousands, floats 
down in front of the town, runs out a 
line and is made fast to the shore, dis- 
plays a few heads of cabbage on deck as 
a sign, and, in half an hour, the whole 
town is alive with excitement. Every 
one who can obtain the requisite fifteen 
cents—for no flat-boatman of any dignity 
would sell a cabbage for less than fifteen 
cents—makes for the boat; and for a 
couple of hours there is a constant stream 
of purchasers flowing to and from the 
boat, carrying away from one to three 
heads of cabbage each. The number 
purchased, in spite of the scarcity, rarely 
exceeds three, or at furthest a half a do- 
zen, for such is the improvident disposi- 
tion of the average resident of the cotton 
region, that to purchase any of the neces- 
saries of life for more than a week in ad- 
vance would be considered an unheard 
of and unpardonable extravagance. 

Grain and hay boats sell out in some- 
what larger quantities, the purchasers 
being the heavy planters, who buy for 
their renters, and sell tothem on time, tak- 
ing a mortgage upon their coming crops. 

Another peculiar feature of the flat- 
boating season is the large number of 
“trading”? and ‘“gallery’’ boats; the 
former loaded with dry goods, notions, 
groceries, confectioneries, and liquors, and 
the latter fitted up for the taking of cheap 
photographs, “ tin-types,” and other pic- 
tures. The trading-boats stop at the 
cotton plantations and settlements along 
shore, and find ready sale for their wares; 
and the picture boats find plenty of cus- 
tomers at the smaller towns during the 
Winter season, when the cotton is mar- 
keted and money plenty. They are 
patronized by the colored population as 
well as the whites, and on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundaysthey count their profits 
frequently by hundreds of dollars. Many 
of these boats are comfortably and even 
handsomely fitted up, the “ artists” being 
in many instances accompanied by their 
families, and making the “river busi- 
ness’ a constant and regular pursuit. 

Of these hundreds of boats going down 
the river in the Fall of the year, but a 
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small proportion reach New Orleans, 
most of the owners selling out their 
loads before reaching that point, and 
disposing of their crafts at any price that 
may happen to offer. The boats are usy. 
ally pulled up on the bank by the pur. 
chasers, and knocked to pieces, and the 
lumber used for cotton’ sheds, or other 
purposes on the plantations. During the 
Winter and Spring, a rough flat-boat that 
cost a couple of hundred dollars to con. 
struct, can be readily purchased, at 
almost any point below Memphis, for 
twenty-five or thirty dollars; and the own- 
ers think themselves well off if they ob. 
tain for their empty floaters a sufficient 
sum to pay their fare by steamboat to 
their homes up the river. 

From Cairo to Memphis, a float of 
nearly two weeks, is usually sufficient to 
wear off the novelty of flat-boating to those 
only in search of novelty, and in our 
case it proved entirely sufficient. The 
trip was unmarked by any event of spe- 
cial interest. At the Chalk Bluffs, below 
Columbus, Kentucky, we were caught in 
the eddy, the terror of flat-boatmen in 
that region, but, after being whirled round 
a few times, managed to escape without 
much delay, At Island No. 10, the locality 
so widely noted during the war, we were 
detained a day by unfavorable winds, 
and were enabled to visit the noted 
points, a description of which would now 
be entirely devoid of interest. Nothing 
remains more than some mounds of 
earth, and the broken timbers and jagged 
stumps; and even these, as is every thing 
else in reach of the current of the Missis- 
sippi, are rapidly being washed into the 
river by the cutting away of the bank, 
The banks here are remarkably high, 
and not only was our landing difficult, 
but our boat was momently in danger 
from the immense masses of earth con- 
stantly falling from the sandy banks 
above us. Floating, however, during 


high winds, is extremely dangerous, as 
the action of the wind on the boat makes 
it unmanageable and liable to be driven, 
by the combined force of the wind and 
current, into uncomfortable corners. 
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A short distance below New Madrid, 
noted many years ago as the scene of the 
most violent earthquake shock ever known 
in this country, we were treated to a little 
of the uncomfortable side of flat-boating. 
It had been a very warm day, but closed 
with signs of storm. We had landed on 
a point where the river, after a long 
south-easterly flow, sweeps first to a 
southerly, and then a more westerly, 
course. During the night, the weather sud- 
denly changed, and a keen north-wester 
burst upon us, breaking our boat from 
her moorings, and sweeping us across 
the river toward the opposite bank. In 
ten minutes we had reached the opposite 
shore, and our boat was thrown among 
a collection of snags, logs, and floating 
drift, and held fast at the mercy of the 
waves, which every moment broke against 
the side, tossing us about as if a mere 
log of wood. At times the waves broke 
over the top of the cabin, deluging the 
whole party, who were gathered there in 
momentary anticipation of going to the 
bottom together. Fortunately, the storm 
was of brief duration; and, by tying our 
craft fast to the snags by which we were 
surrounded, we were enabled to keep our 
boat from again gaining the middle of 
the stream until morning dawned. Fre- 
quently these storms are exceedingly de- 
structive to flat-boats, and after severe 
gales the river banks are strewn with 
cabbages, apples, grain, and produce of 
every description,—the contents of boats 
driven ashore, and beaten to pieces by 
the waves, which roll with astonishing 
velocity and force. 

At Osceola, Arkansas, the scene of the 
negro war of 1872, our captain ran out 
his line, and lay over for a day, dispos- 
ing of part of his produce. The town 
has been partially rebuilt, since its demo- 
lition to furnish materials for Fort Pillow 
during the war, but the remembrances of 
that occasion are extremely vivid in the 
mind of the average Osceolian, and the 
bitterness occasioned thereby has not 
yet entirely died out. Here we fell in 
with a company of floaters, consisting of 


a monster furniture boat, loaded with the 
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cheaper grades of kitchen and other 
household furniture,—manufactured at 
Cincinnati, and floated down the entire 
distance, to be sold out at towns along 
the river,—a gallery boat, a traveling tin- 
ware man, a trading boat, and a ‘‘ family” 
boat, in which a North Missourian was 
making his way with his family to Missis- 
sippi, on a visit to his brother, whom he 
said he ‘‘had n’t seen since afore the 
war.’ Our captain, accepting the invita- 
tion to ‘lash boats”’ with them, pulisd 
out on the following day with the others; 
and, after reaching the middle of the 
stream, the whole company of boats were 
lashed together, two abreast, thus secur- 
ing greater safety, if not equal sobriety. 
This plan is frequently followed by boats 
traveling in company and likely to stop 
at the same points, and presents numer- 
ous advantages, both social and labor- 
saving. 

The remainder of our trip was not 
marked by any event of special impor- 
tance, except that the stock of venison 
laid in at Osceola disappeared with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the return to bacon 
came all too soon for the majority of our 
party. During the day we floated in the 
middle of the stream, occasionally vary- 
ing the monotony by a skiff ride toward 
some sand-bar, and a shot at the flocks 
of wild geese enjoying the sunshine, and 
making ready to take flight at the sight 
of ahuman being. At night our floating 
house was tied up to some sturdy tree 
upon the steep, crumbling bank, and we 
fell asleep with the sullen rush of the 
waters constantly sounding in our ears, 
varied by the occasional rumble and 
splashings caused by a huge mass of 
earth, or some tree undermined by the 
current, falling into the river to be swept 
downward toward the gulf. Occasion- 
ally, when the wind was contrary, blow- 
ing up stream or toward the shore with 
such force as to prevent floating with 
safety, we remained ashore all day. 
These occasions were improved by a 
ramble in the woods, admiring the stately 
cypress-trees, shooting at the squirrels 
and wild hogs, which abound in the un- 
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inhabited sections, and gathering pecans, 
which grow here in abundance, and are, 
when gathered, much superior to those 
that are usually found in the Northern 
markets. 

The ordinary flat-boatman pays but lit- 
tle heed to these sports, and usually di- 
vides his time between the care of his 
boat and a social game of cards with 
some companion. Generally speaking, 
they are a quiet and by no means bad- 
hearted class of men, associating but 
little outside their own circles, and rarely 
indulging in the frays or drinking bouts 
for which they, as a class, were formerly 
noted. This is partially accounted for 
by the restraint which the law now im- 
poses upon them, even. in the wilds of 





Mississippi, and partially by the fact that 
a large proportion of the class is made 
up of farmers and men with families 
from quiet country homes in the north, 
who are trying to realize a good profit 
upon their products, or turn an honest 
penny by means of the river traffic, and 
to then return to their homes and home 
associations. Generally speaking, the 
flat-boatman of the Mississippi is a hard. 
working, warm-hearted, kindly individ. 
ual, who, with his life in his hands, braves 
all kinds of danger and privation upon 
the river, while doing his share in life's 
duties, and wishing, as our captain, whom 
we left at Memphis, expressed it, “the 
best o’ luck to all them as pays as they 
go.” O. P. Austin, 





OLD TIMES IN NORTHERN NEW YORK. 


HAVE spoken, in a late number of 

this magazine, of the change written 
upon nearly every locality surrounding 
the old historic region of Lake Cham- 
plain, and, in especial, where stood the 
once antiquated town of Plattsburg. And 
yet it is not a// change, as in our rapidly 
growing Western life: On revisiting it, a 
few years ago, I found the quiet street 
leading to the ancient grave-yard, whose 
sunken mounds and moss-covered or 
mildewed head-stones attest weil its an- 
tiquity, and which lies in solemn contrast 
side by side with the more modernly 
adorned cemetery-grounds, nearly the 
same as when the writer’ made oft-re- 
peated pilgrimages thither, in holiday 
times, as a little child. 

On the eastern side of the river, also, 
where once the fugitive citizens were 
banded together to resist an expected foe, 
the years, in many places, appear to have 
been at a stand-still. From the steam- 
boat landing, up through the main thor- 
oughfare leading westward to the river- 
crossing, the street is as pleasantly fa- 





miliar as when we trudged along the 
dusty walks, with sachels and dinner- 
baskets, on our way to school. Only 
now and then a usurper makes its ap- 
pearance, and fills up some narrow space 
that in the past remembrance was only a 
vacant lot. As we thus pass onward 
from the pier, and not many squares 
removed from it westerly, there stoad, in 
the earlier timés of which I speak, what 
seemed to my young eyes, even then, 
a weather-beaten mansion, yet large, 
quaint, and comely, strongly built, whose 
fair-sized, old-fashioned, and dimly lit 
rooms contained that substantial style of 
furniture which is warranted to look re- 
spectably dingy for a couple of genera- 
tions at least. Over the small front porch, 
the honeysuckle and other trailing vines 
clustered in undying beauty, where bees 
hummed all day long around it, and the 
grass-plot was dotted by white and red 
clover, The house was set amid large, 
wide-spreading trees, that cast a dim, 
tender shadow over the edifice, built 
so many years before. It still occupies 
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its old corner on the street, renewing its 
youth by careful tending, year by year, 
and overlooks, from its slight elevation, 
the fast growing metropolis, as once it 
did the little village. 

The old cannon-balls and lighter bul- 
lets of war times still rest harmlessly in 
the outer sides and inner walls of the 
building, not as inglorious wounds, but 
rusty yet honorable souvenirs of victo- 


‘ries that were fairly won. From the 


large garden in the rear, you catch 
glimpses of the beautiful harbor, with 
the line of blue water stretching out to 
the broader lake. Even in a state of 
decay, it will ever recall to the heart of 
its friends the gentle, delicate spirits who 
once made the dim old mansion bright 
with the sweetness and serenity of life. 
It was the homestead of a renowned 
veteran of the Revolutionary army, and 
a member of Washington's staff in the 
field, Major-General Benjamin Mooers, 
He was a man exceedingly devout, strong, 
vigorous, faithful, and while of reserved 
dignity, was yet of undeviating courtesy, 
and a truly refined gentleman. Indeed, 
my memory can not recall one whose 
rigid integrity, uniform patriotism, sound 
understanding, and strong will were so 
amazingly developed. Strangers and 
travelers were here treated in the most 
free, plentiful, and hospitable manner, 
although with the utmost simplicity and 
freedom from ostentation. Nothing ever 
induced him to step aside from his aus- 
tere rule of action, whether in social or 
religious life. Late hours he abhorred, 
and would none of them for himself or 
household, saying to his guests occasion- 
ally, with the full meaning, if not the 
exact words, that Martha Washington 
did to hers: ‘‘ The General retires at nine 
o'clock, and I always precede him.” 
Benjamin Mooers had just completed 
his eighteenth year when he was made a 
commissioned officer in the army of the 
Continental Congress, during our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, and continued thus to 
serve until the close of the war. While 
we can only touch casually on the va- 
rious points of interest in his camp-life 





of 1777 and the succeeding years, we 
must be permitted to dilate somewhat 
at large on two of the most thrilling 
events in his patriotic career. 

Among the State archives in the city 
of Troy, New York, have lately been 
found the military order books of Gen- 
eral Mooers, which are of interest, com- 
prising, as they do, so many important 
entries from the headquarters of the 
army. The first is dated November 22, 
1777, and relates to a General Court- 
martial. Other extracts are as follows: 

“The Commander-in-chief offers a 
reward of ten dollars to any person who 
shall by nine o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, produce the best substitute for shoes, 
made of rawhides. The commissary of 
hides and the major-general of the day 
is to judge the essays, and assign the re- 
ward to the best artist.” 

‘Information having been given that 
divers of the late sutlers, and some of 
the inhabitants, have opened tippling- 
houses within and adjacent to the en- 
campment, by which the design of ban- 
ishment of sutlers from the army is in a 
great measure frustrated, the D. Q. M. 
general is required forthwith to make 
diligent inquiry and examination for dis- 
covering such houses and suppressing 
them, and to assure all who are driving 
that pernicious trade, that, if continued 
any longer, their liquors shall be seized, 
and they expelled from the neighborhood 
of the army, on pain of severest punish- 
ment if they return.” 

“By a General Court-martial, held the 
24th inst. (November), of which Colonel 
Graydon was President, Major Ross, 
charged with leaving his arms on the 
field, in the action of the 4th October, 
near Germantown, was tried, and aquitted 
with the highesthonor. The Commander- 
in-chief approved the court's judgment. 
Major Ross is relieved from his arrest.”’ 

“The officers commanding regiments 
are to see that their men’s arms are in 
the best order possible; and of the loaded 
ones, such as can be drawn, are to be 
drawn, and the others discharged the 
first fair day at eleven o'clock in the 
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forenoon; but, to prevent the waste of 
lead, the men of each regiment or brig- 
ade are to discharge their pieces into a 
bank of earth, from which the lead may 
be taken.” 

‘On the 25th of November, inst., the 
Honorable Continental Congress passed 
the following resolve; namely: 

““* Resolved, that General Washington 
be directed to publish in general orders 
that Congress will speedily take into 
consideration the merits of such officers 
as have distinguished themselves by 
their intrepidity, and attention to the 
health and discipline of their men, and 
adopt such regulations as shall tend to 
introduce order and good discipline into 
the army, and to render the situation of 
officers and soldiers, with respect to 
clothing and other necessaries, more 
eligible than has hitherto been. 

‘“**Forasmuch as it is the indispensable 
duty of all men to adore the superintend- 
ing providence of Almighty God, to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude their obligation 
to him for benefits received, and to im- 
plore such further obligations as they 
stand in need of; and it having pleased 
him, in his abundant mercy, not only to 
continue to us the innumerable bounties 
of his common Providence, but also to 
smile upon us in the prosecution of a 
just and necessary war, for the defense 
of our inalienable rights and liberties,— 
it is therefore recommended by Congress 
that Thursday, the 18th of December 
next, be set apart for solemn thanksgiv- 
ing and praise; that, at one time and 
with one voice, the good people may ex- 
press the grateful feelings of their hearts, 
and consecrate themselves to the service 
of their Divine Benefactor; and that, to- 
gether with their sincere acknowledg- 
ments and offerings, they join the peni- 
tent confession of their sins, and suppli- 
cations for such further blessings as they 
stand in need of,’ 

‘‘The chaplains will properly notice 
this recommendation, that the day of 
thanksgiving may be duly observed in 
the army, agreeable to the intentions of 
Congress.” 





There is, indeed, scarcely a Stirring 
episode of these eventful years to our 
country that this young stripling, from 
the age of eighteen to twenty-four, did 
not bear a conspicuous part, and which 
constitutes his memoranda a veritable his- 
tory of the times. 

We find him at Ticonderoga, where 
the “ Declaration of Independence” was 
first announced in general order, and 
publicly read to the army; at Saratoga, 
under the command of General Gates, 
where he witnessed the surrender of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne; then at Fort Chambly, 
where he was charged with written or- 
ders, to take ‘‘some prisoners ”’ and re- 
turn to quarters, but, by verbal orders, to 
discharge the hazardous duty of a spy, 
obtaining for his general important im- 
formation for the interest of his country, 
“Which duty,” says a friend, “he per- 
formed, to the great hazard of his life, 
and the entire satisfaction of his com- 
mander.”’ 

We see him accompanying Lord Ster- 
ling’s expedition on the ice, to Staten 
Island, until finally assigned to a de- 
tachment that formed the life-guard of 
General Washington. 

In the Spring of 1780, he was ordered 
to superintend the building of a hospital, 
but soon after commanded to join his 
regiment at King’s Ferry, where the 
treason of Arnold, and the capture of 
Major André was immediately announced, 

From West Point, in that year, the 
army made its way southerly, embarking 
in Catteaux, upon the Chesapeake, de- 
scending and then ascending the James 
River to headquarters, from whence the 
army marched upon the siege of York- 
town,—a grand skirmish that resulted in 
the surrender of Cornwallis. In this 
memorable and eventful battle, young 
Mooers and his associates fought in the 
trenches, stormed and took a redoubt, 
and to use his own forcible language, 
“After the battle, and when we arrived 
in camp, I found on my pantaloons, 
about my legs, the blood and brains of 
my slaughtered comrades.” For which 
he, and his corps of one hundred men, 
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were complimented in general orders 
by his commandant, and by General 
Washington. At Valley Forge, in 1782, 
nothing discouraged, nothing disturbed 
him. If he had only bread to eat, it was 
just as well; if only meat, it made no dif- 
ference. As Headly pertinently writes: 

“What passed there, for three sad 
months, history will never tell us. It was 
written with the pen of suffering on indi- 
vidual hearts, but never found outward 
expression. We only know that cold, 
suffering, starvation, were there; snow 
piled around heroic victims, and clothes 
falling away in rags from their backs; 
and, as if Heaven itself loved to augment 
their misery, the cold setting in with a 
bitterness unknown before. 

“No more parades, no more drills, not 
men enough to perform camp duty. Sick- 
ness and rags shut them up in foul hov- 
els. The dreary days were only varied 
as the dreary snow piled deeper round 
their huts, or the piercing cold increased, 
or food grew less. Sometimes, indeed, 
the dreary monotony of the scene was 
broken, often several times a day, by a 


platoon of men, bearing, with reversed 
arms, a comrade to his grave beneath 
the snow, playing the mournful tune of 


‘Roslyn Castle,’ as they marched slowly, 


heavily forward. Occasionaliy, a naked 
soldier would borrow a blanket to flit to 
a neighboring hut, and then would flit 
back again, and crawl, like a frightened 
wild animal, out of sight. 

“Along these snowy paths went Wash- 
ington, sometimes with the young Mar- 
quis Lafayette by his side, with his heart 
breaking at the sights and sounds that 
met him at every step. In this bleak 
home did Washington’s wife join him, 
ready to share with her husband his 
privations, and, if possible, lessen his 
cares, through the long Winter.”’ 

Blessed, indeed, must have been that 
bright, Spring day when a horseman 
rode into camp with the tidings that 
France had recognized our independence, 
and formed an alliance with us; that 
ships, troops, and money were on the 
way to our relief. No wonder that ‘ sol- 





diers forgot their nakedness, and shook 
their rags like banners in the air. The 
army had left New Jersey on the 11th of 
December, reaching Valley Forge on the 
14th; the soldiers, many of them, bare- 
footed, ‘‘leaving their bloody testimo- 
nials on every foet of ground they had 
traveled.” 

One more vivid tableau of relentless 
war we must present, to which young 
Mooers was not only a witness, but, as 
one of General Washington's life-guards, 
stood among the band of five hundred 
that was formed in hollow square, round 
the gibbet on which Major André was 
hung. Oft-repeated as this somber ro- 
mance has been for a century, the world 
never seems to weary in reviewing the 
character of this unfortunate victim of 
misplaced heroism. 

‘* Personally as beautiful as Raffaelle,”’ 
says one, ‘“‘he was accomplished and 
learned,—a thorough soldier, in his or- 
derly room, in the camp, and in the field. 
Thus brave, wise, and good, trusted and 
respected by his chiefs, beloved by his 
comrades, idolized by the private men, 
he really possessed all that could make 
life happy and desirable.” 

Sent by Sir George Clinton on a se- 
cret errand to our arch-traitor, Benedict 
Arnold, he was caught within the Amer- 
ican lines, in a disguised habit, and with 
papers of a terribly compromising nature 
concealed within his boots. He was tried 
by court-martial. The case against him 
was clear; to all intents and purposes, 
he was a spy; and to the fate of a spy he 
was condemned. In the stern refusal of 
General Washington to grant the prayer 
of the condemned, that he be shot like a 
soldier, rather than hung like a male- 
factor, the sympathy of thousands have 
gone over to the brave young martyr. 
No doubt, Washington would gladly have 
taken the wretch Arnold in his place, but 
the American coward had skulked away 
into some unknown abyss, leaving the 
Generalissimo of the Continental forces 
only his hard duty to perform toward 
those Tories who had dubbed him rebel, 
and whose hired minions received pay 
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for their insults and abuse toward Amer- 
ica. No death scene was ever more 
pathetic than that of André. No State 
convict ever received more princely at- 
tention than did this young Englishman 
during his imprisonment; his meals be- 
ing sent to him with the most scrupulous 
nicety, direct from Washington's own 
table,—breakfasting heartily, it is said, 
on the last day. Not a fear disturbed 
the young soldier on that fatal 2d of Oc- 
tober, 1780. Dressing himself in the full 
uniform of his rank, only laying aside 
his sash, spurs, and sword, he placed his 
hat careiessly on the table, and said cheer- 
fully to the officers appointed to lead him 
forth, ‘‘I am ready at any moment, gen- 
tlemen, to wait upon you.”’ Let an eye- 
witness describe the closing acts of this 
wretched drama: 

‘‘On an eminence, in the open field, at 
twelve o'clock, on a hot Autumn noon, 
in the presence of an immense concourse 
of military and civilians, he was hanged. 
Though his face was of deadly pallor, 
its features were tranquil and calm; his 
beauty shone forth with marvelous sweet- 
ness, and his manner was as graceful as 
if he was leading the way to a ball-room, 
rather than to a grave. The lofty gal- 
lows, and the shallow grave just beneath 
it, were within a half-mile of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. No soldier of the 
American army would perform the duty 
of hangman, and it was finally accepted 
by an English Tory, one Strickland.” 

As the graphic description goes on, at 
half-past eleven we can hear the dead- 
march, as it begins its funeral dirge. 
We can see the boyish André walking, 
arm in arm, between two subalterns, each 
of whom carried a drawn sword in his 
disengaged hand. Almost every neld- 
officer in the American army, with Gen- 
eral Greene at their head, led the pro- 
cession on horseback, and another crowd 
of officers followed on foot. It was, in- 
deed, a season of darkest gloom and mel- 
ancholy to see the victim ascend the 
hill-side, ascend the gallows, nervous 
and almost choked with emotion; his 
servant following him, and bursting, ev- 





ery now and then, into loud weeping and 
lamentations, while his young master 
would turn aside to comfort him; the 
last hand-shaking with the American of. 
ficers, in whose custody he had been: 
the leaping with elastic bound in the bag. 
gage-wagon placed underneath the gal- 
lows, his hat thrown aside, untying his 
cravat, opening his shirt-collar, and 
snatching the rope from the clumsy hang- 
man, adjusting it round his neck; the 
binding a handkerchief over his eyes; 
the final drop-scene, when thousands 
were observed in tears, and ‘“‘ many weep- 
ing bitterly aloud,’”’ among whom was 
Lafayette. Thus ended this most refined, 
dignified, and pathetic tragedy, which 
must ever stand out in graceful contrast 
to the coarse, ribald, almost savage exe- 
cution, by British hands and English 
hearts, of our own gentle and Christian 
soldier, Captain Nathan Hale, under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

In the Fall of 1782, the regiment to 
which young Mooers belonged was or- 
dered to quarters at Plimpton Plains, 
where they remained through the Winter. 
During the month of June in the year 
1875, it moved to New Windsor, and 
joined the army under General Wash- 
ington, at which place the regiment was 
wholly furloughed and disbanded; and 
as General Mooers adds, ‘with a small 
pittance of pay, in what was called final 
settlement certificates, in value worth 
only one-eighth of a dollar,—or from 2s, 
to 2s. 6d. on the pound. These we were 
obliged to take,—or nothing !" 

General Mooers subsequently became 
a frontier land-holder, a colonizer,—a kind 
of patron, indeed,—on the wild but lovely 
spot in Northern New York where 
this chapter commences. His dwelling 
maintained the illusion of former stately 
days, where were dispensed the most 
grand and generous hospitalities by his 
elegant and most Christian wife,—a sister, 
I believe, of Chancellor Kent, of New 
York. 

From this charmed domestic circle, 
nearly thirty years afterward, at the first 
alarm of war, he again buckled on his 
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armor, and went forth well equipped, 
either for continued life, or a soldier's 
death. As Major-General of the State 
militia, he co-operated with vigor and a 
truly loyal heart with Generals Wool and 
Macomb, in the attack of the British 
forces on Plattsburg and its vicinity, and, 
returning unscathed from the perils of 
mortal conflict, once more took posses- 
sion of the quiet and beautiful home 
which he had erected on the shores of 


Lake Champlain. 


Among my earliest remembrances is the 


antiquated portrait —a life-size standing 
figure—of the venerable man, clad in his 
showy uniform of blue and buff, high- 
topped military boots, the full regalia, in- 
deed, of an American major-general ; 
and so vivid is the impression that, from 
that long-ago period to this day, I have 
never read a stirring romance, wherein 
looms out some old baronial hall or feu- 
dal castle, with its gallery of time-faded 
pictures, that the large, imposing figure 
of our own patriotic General does not 
beam out among the grim old knights of 
former centuries as one of the best 
among them all. 

At the New York table of a late Mar- 
tha Washington reception in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was exhibited a sword, the 
property of Mr. Mooers, a grandson of 
the war veteran, which was “ presented 
to Major-General Benjamin Mooers by 
His Excellency Daniel D. Tompkins, 
Governor of New York, pursuant to re- 
solutions of the Senate and Assembly of 
the State, expressive of the sense enter- 





tained of his conduct during the battle of 
Plattsburg."" The sword has a solid gold 
handle, with the coat of arms of the 
United States; and also engraved on the 
scabbard is a scene representing the bat- 
tle. A gold plate bears the name of the 
recipient, and in every respect it consti- 
stutes, to his descendants, a most finished 
and elegant memorial of a noble patriot 
and Christian gentleman. 

General Mooers lived long enough to 
see the small hamlet to which he came 
as a young pioneer, stretch itself out to 
stalwart proportions, upon whose fertile 
farms and solid homesteads peace and 
abundance were inscribed in every direc- 
tion. He lived long enough to build up, 
by his generous contributions, schools 
for the young, and, by dint of moneyed 
gifts and the influence of a most de- 
voutly Christian example, a church for 
all. He lived long enough to see three 
generations of a posterity that idolized 
him clustering around his genial fireside, 
where were found such domestic har- 
mony and quietness as only those can 
know who have passed through the din 
and turmoil of war, and have been made 
familiar with nearly every phase of self- 
renunciation. 

Thus, blessing and being blessed, Gen- 
eral Mooers died in February, 1838, hav- 
ing filled up his threescore years and 
ten, and his dust mingles with that of 
other consecrated heroes of our national 
history, who lie buried in the antiquated 
and still rural portions of the grave-yard 
at Plattsburg. E. S. MARTIN. 





GRANDMOTHER’S HOME. 


BLITHE little bird floated over the sea, 
And varied the songs it sang unto me, 
While lo! it had caught on its snowy wings 
Twin, purple pansies—-once radiant things, 
That garnered the glow of the sun in their hearts, 
And wored the south zephyr with subtilest arts; 
And yet in their royalty tarnished and pale 
They weave me a vision, they tell me a tale. 
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The sapphire above me is changing to gray, 

And afar on the waters I’m looking away, 

With a thought for the home-land over its waves, 
For loves still a-blossom, for low-lying graves, 
For loyal and living, for loyal and dead, 

The watchers below, and the watchers o’erhead. 


And down in my dream of the distant and dear, 
My flowers are blooming,—the scentless and sere. 
A garden where violets laugh at the snow, 
Where daisies and daffodils lovingly grow, 
Smiles up to my eyes, and I catch the low words 


In the murmurous chirping of new-mated birds. 


There the larkspur is smiling—a knight in his pride— 
On the bright little pink, all a-blush at his side, 
And velvety marigolds stare in dismay 

At poor ‘‘ragged robin,” who begs by the way; 
While the rose drops a blessing, dewy and sweet, 
On meek mignonnette, pouring balm at her feet. 


The brightness and bloom stealing up to the wall 
Of the old-fashioned house,—I can gaze on it all, 
For the vision of fancy is glowing and clear; 
Her eyes are undimmed by the mist of a tear. 
And again o’er the porch to the wide-open door, 


With its welcoming form, I hasten once more. 


Now gray-coated Fido leaps up from his place, 

With a shaggy caress for my unwilling face, 

While cometh a greeting, in breaths of perfume, 

From beauty that buds in the sunshiny room; 

And Grandmother’s eyes, as the smile glimmers through, 
Are like her own violets starry with dew. 


The years they will come, and ‘the years they will go, 
Keeping their secrets of rapture or woe ; 

The waves of the rivers will silvery run, 

Or sullenly frown on the face of the sun; 

The flowers will blossom, the flowers wil die, 

When a snow-angel comes from the shadowy sky. 


The years they will come, and the years they will go, 
And the violet eyes will be sheltered, I know, 

’Neath close-shutting lids; and the heart will not beat, 
Though lily-bells chime at her head and her feet, 

And truant young robins sing soft as they tread 

The emerald fringes that curtain her bed. 


The years they will come, and the years they will go,— 
They ebb as the tides of eternity flow. 
I list the loud music of surges that roar, 
And catch the white glitter of sands on the shore 
Of a far-away land, blooming out of the sea, 
Where eyes full of welcome will smile unto me. 
Poor children, a-weary, at last we shall come 
To a mansion eternal,—to ‘*Grandmother’s Home.” 
FLorA Best Harris, 
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THE PARENTS OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


PART II. 


OTWITHSTANDING Necker’s rare 
| 


iN financial genius, he had, from his 
youth, aspirations above the pursuits of 


gain. These pursuits were, indeed, at 
times quite irksome to him. He early 
gave himself to literary composition, and 
his youthful essays, mostly poetic and 
dramatic, are said to have been marked 
by much vigor and spirit, but he had the 
good sense not to publish them. Dislik- 
ing the monotony of the banking-house, 
he, nevertheless, gave his chief energy to 
the completion of his fortune, and his 
fame as a financier, hoping that thereby 
he might at last find open before him a 


career more befitting his better ambition, | 


His wife shared this ambition, for she 
could fully appreciate his competence for 
his highest aims. Soon after their mar- 
riage she opened her house for the pe- 
riodical reception of the leaders of opin- 
ion, of society, and of literature, proud to 
have her husband known and tested 
among such men. She became the pre- 
siding genius of one of the most influen- 
tial ‘‘salons,’’ at a period when the Pa- 
risian “‘salon’’ was still a center of power, 
political, social, and literary; when Mad- 
ame Geaffrin’s circle shone with the most 
brilliant minds of the metropolis; when 
the Marquise du Deffand was reigning 
imperially, in her parties, on the Rue 
Saint Dominique, and Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse had just begun her revolt from 
the tyranny of the blind old Marquise, 
and set up her rival salon, drawing away 
with her, by the fascination of her ver- 
satile accomplishments and her sophic 
enthusiasm, the savants of the city, un- 
der the auspices of D’'Alembert. The 
company of Madame Necker’s man- 
sion soon included many of the most 
noted philosophers and litterateurs of 
the day,—Buffon, Marmontel, Thomas, 
Saint Lambert, Duclos, Diderot, Laharpe, 
D’Alembert, Grimm, Raynal, Delile, 
Marrallet, Gibbon,—not to mention a 





host of marshals, dukes, marquises, and 
counts. Madame du Deffand herself 
frequented the salon of her new rival, 
and has left, in her letters to Horace Wal- 
pole, not a few favorable allusions to it. 
Still later, as the great Revolution ap- 
proached, the celebrated Madame Ro- 
land attracted around her an equally 
famous coterie. She became, tacitly, the 
rival of Madame Necker, representing 
the revolutionary party, while Madame 
Necker represented conservative _ re- 
form opinions, and, says the Duchesse 
D'Abrantes, ‘‘the defense of religious 
ideas.” The contrasts of these two re- 
markable women, at this critical pe- 
riod, are among the anomalies of the 
Revolution. They were both highly ed- 
ucated, both were of unimpeachable do- 
mestic virtue at a time when it may, per- 
haps, be soberly affirmed that no other 
women in similar positions in Parisian 
society were so; both were devotedly 
patriotic; both had more than patriotism, 
they were philanthropists; both were in 
ardent sympatliy with every thing that 
concerned the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures; their writings show that they 
were both of similar, if not equal, mental 
capacity; but they were opposed to each 
other, not only in political, but in relig- 
ious opinions. Madame Necker was a 
conscientious Christian; Madame _ Ro- 
land as conscientiously abjured Chris- 
tianity for the ‘Philosophy” of the 
times, The one died a Christian in the 
circle of her family; the other died a 
skeptic, but a heroine martyr, on the 
scaffold. We may, perhaps, venture to 
say that they were the two noblest femi- 
nine characters of their epoch, notwith- 
standing their irreconcilable contrasts. 
It would be singularly interesting to trace, 
and, if possible, solve, the problem of 
these contrasts, but we have not room 
for the attempt here. 

Necker’s position as Minister of the 
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Republic of Geneva gave him access to 
the courtly circles of Versailles. The 
salon of his wife, his success as financier, 
his relations to the court, and, especially, 
the moral elevation of his character, ren- 
dered him one of the most conspicuous 
personages of the capital. It was in this 
period of his increasing fortunes and 
fame that his celebrated daughter was 
born. It would be an agreeable task to 
gather up the intimations which the con- 
temporary literary biographies and other 
records give of her early education, and 
appearances in the ‘ salon"’ of the man- 
sion; but we are dealing now not so 
much with her history as with that of her 
less known parents. Suffice it to say 
that at twelve years of age she began to 
excite curious interest, in these learned 
gatherings, by her precocious genius. 
She was full of vivacity and frankness, 
says her cousin Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure. She was a brunette, but her face 
was brilliantly animated, and her great 
black eyes fairly blazed with intelligence 
and sentiment. The veteran savants 


who frequented the house took delight 


in her fresh and spirited conversation. 
When not more than fifteen years old 
she wrote essays which Grimm thought 
worthy to be sent to his rqyal correspond- 
ents, as the productions of an intellect- 
ual prodigy. Even at an earlier age (at 
twelve years), she composed and acted, 
at home, with her young companions, 
little dramas which astonished critical 
spectators by their ability. Marmontel, 
whose “ philosophy’’ could not well 
brook the religion of her parents, and 
who could never fully appreciate the 
mother, was fascinated by the intellectual 
daughter, and, on witnessing one of 
these dramatic performances, “ burst into 
tears.” Her education was first under 
the direction of her mother; but Madame 
Necker treated her with the rigor and 
thoroughness which had been so success- 
ful in her own training, and the health 
of the child broke down under it when 
she was but fourteen years old. Necker 
himself had the principal charge of her 
education afterward; and thence, prob- 





ably, arose the idolatrous affection for 
him which, culminating in the elegiac 
pathos, the almost lyrical enthusiasm, of 
her biographical introduction to his post- 
humous “ Manuscripts,” is as unique in 
literature as the maternal passion which 
is immortalized in the ‘‘ Sévigné Letters,” 
Never did a child love a father more in- 
tensely; never, probably, has a father 
been prouder of his child, and seldom 
has a parent had better reasons to be so, 
Necker was called to the government 
in 1776. He had reached, then, the op- 
portunity of a more public and more 
effective life, which had been the mark 
of his ambition and of that of his high- 
minded wife. But both were struck with 
a painful hesitancy at the moment. The 
country was financially ruined. Necker 
was looked upon as its only possible sav- 
ior. But could it be saved? Might not 
the prosperous, the happy domestic life 
which now rendered their home one of 
the best in France, be wrecked in the 
catastrophe which seemed to be impend- 
ing over the nation, especially as they 
were Protestants, and a Protestant in the 
royal cabinet was then an unheard of 
anomaly. Madame Necker, it is said, 
wept when he informed her of his ap- 
pointment. ‘If you desire me to refuse 
it,” he said, ‘‘I will do so.”” After a 
pause, she lifted her head and replied, 
that it might be God's will he should ac- 
cept it and attempt the public good which 
the opportunity might enable him to ac- 
complish. ‘Attempt it, and I will try to 
glean in your footsteps.” She was soon 
at work in the city and national chari- 
ties, for these came under the economi- 
cal reforms which Necker contemplated, 
She inspected the hospitals, then in a 
wretched condition. With her own money 
she established, in 1778, a new one asa 
normal example, a model for all others, 
and it afterward bore her name as a 
commemorative monument. 

Necker's stringent reforms in the pub- 
lic finances raised up enemies all round 
him. His position in the court was barely 
tolerable; he had but a qualified title as 
minister, and was not admitted to the 
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royal council, for his Protestantism was 
in his way. He saw that he could not 
have the power necessary for his reforms, 
unless he were in full office and in the 
council. Full powers were offered him 
if he would abjure his Protestant faith, 
He refused to do so. When his wife 
learned the fact, she hastened to meet him, 
fell upon his neck, and wept tears of joy. 
He retired from office with the maledic- 
tions of the nobility, but with the bene- 
dictions of the suffering people. He had 
effectually, though not permanently, re- 
lieved the national finances. He had cut 
off a great number of sinecures and use- 
less pensions, and reduced salaries, and 
hence the hostile rage of the higher 
classes against him. He would accept 
no compensation for his services; he gave 
no office to his kindred or personal friends ; 
he advanced two millions of his own 
money as a loan to the Government, 
which was never repaid during his life, 
and had to be wrung from Napoleon by 
his daughter. He was twice recalled to 
office, in spite of party hostility. We have 


already alluded to his ‘‘Compte Rendu 


au Roi;’’ in that famous work he gave a 
complete account to the king of the finan- 
cial condition of the country. It was a 
bomb-shell thrown into the court, and 
the explosion that followed resounded 
through all the realm and over all Eu- 
rope. No such report on the administra- 
tion of the finances had ever been made. 
The country had been kept in ignorance 
of this, one of its most vital interests, Its 
kings themselves had been habitually 
deceived regarding it. The nation was 
reeling on the very verge of hopeless 
bankruptcy. The Revolution was inevita- 
ble, though few then perceived either its 
proximity or its terrible significance. The 
people were maddened at learning how 
their debauched rulers had been wasting 
for years their now exhausted resources. 
Necker's ‘‘Compte Rendu”’ showed that 
twenty-five millions of francs were yearly 
thrown away on useless or licentious 
gratifications and pensions; that the tax 
collectors received more than one-fifth of 
all the revenue; and that nearly all the 





national institutions of charity and penal 
reform were mismanaged, the hospitals, 
asylums, prisons, etc. He proudly al- 
luded, in this document, to his wife's 
good work in hospital reform. She had 
seldom gone to the court, though she re- 
ceived some of the court ladies at her 
*salon;’’ the depravity which still lin- 
gered, from the regency and reign of 
Louis XV, about the royal precincts, was 
a sufficient reason to keep her away, 
though Louis XVI had solicited her pres- 
ence, and Necker had only mentioned 
her feeble health as the reason of her 
absence. She appeared now, in her 
beneficent reforms, like himself, as the 
true friend of the people amidst the im- 
mense crew of courtly and official de- 
predators on the public resources. The 
courtiers were outraged, What right had 
this untitled foreigner, this Protestant 
heretic, to invade their luxurious places 
and abridge their revenues? What a na- 
tional disgrace that this ‘‘ Swiss school- 
mistress,’’ for so they called his wife, 
should be able to hold up her learned 
head, prominent above the aristocratic, 
free-living ladies of the court,—of the 
old noble families of France! Poor, 
decorated, depraved minions of power! 
they knew not what they were doing; 
they knew not that they were refusing the 
only help ‘which could mitigate their 
coming fate,—the fate which was soon 
to sweep them from the soil of their 
country, and shake to its foundations the 
whole civil and ecclesiastical world of 
Europe. 

Necker, scornfully dismissed, was re- 
called; and, this time invested with full 
powers and title, he entered the council 
without a compromise of his Protestant- 
ism. Again he was dismissed, again re- 
called, and again dismissed. At his dis- 
mission in 1789, the last before his final 
retirement from office, the capital was 
astounded; an insurrection broke out the 
very next day. On the following day the 
National Assembly voted that he bore with 
him its esteem and regrets; on the next, 
down went the walls of the Bastile be- 
fore the enraged and invincible people; 
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on the following day the trembling court 
recalled the Swiss heretic. But though 
he returned, it was too late; the hurri- 
cane of the Revolution was rising, and 
its murmurs were in all the air. 

At his last recall, the funds advanced 
thirty per cent in twenty-four hours. We 
have alluded to the popular enthusiasm 
with which he was greeted and escorted 
back to Paris. There is a letter in the 
famous Grimm correspondence, which 
details the splendid ovation, ‘‘the most 
beautiful spectacle,” says the writer, 
“that I have ever seen."’ A host of cav- 
alry, infantry, and citizens marched out 
to meet him and conduct him to the city 
hall. “It was one of those triumphal 
marches that we read of in ancient his- 
tory."’ Several carriages bore Necker 
and his family and friends, troops before, 
troops behind, all carrying bouquets, and 
branches of laurel. ‘‘The drums beat, 
the bands played; the flag of the over- 
thrown Bastile, the banners of the city 
guards and of the districts, were displayed 
in the procession."” They marched sing- 


ing, and throwing flowers in the air. 


All the streets were crowded, all the win- 
dows thronged with applauding women. 
“Live the great minister! God preserve 
him!’ resounded every-where. ‘It was 
one continual acclamation, a universal 
intoxication.”” At the city hall, Lafayette, 
his ardent friend, and Bailly, the city 
Mayor, received him and conducted him 
into the grand hall, the wife of Lafayette 
accompanying thither Madame Necker 
and Madame de Stael. Congratulatory 
speeches were made, and the great throng 
wept like children under Necker’s words. 
For an hour and a half he was detained 
in the excited assembly, and meanwhile 
a countless multitude thronged the neigh- 
boring streets, and greeted him, when he 
appeared at the window, with the wildest 
acclamations. ‘They wept; and this 
man appeared to them a god.” Yes, 
such is popular enthusiasm; and like the 
multitude which cried, one day, ‘“‘ Ho- 
sanna in the highest!” to the God-man, 
and, on another, ‘Crucify him!’ this 
fickle people were soon to curse the man 





whom they now hailed as their only po. 
litical savior, Again the innumerable 
host, cavalry, infantry, citizens, with 
flowers, laurel branches, flags, and music, 
take up their march and conduct him op- 
ward, for he goes, with his family in his 
cortege, to resume, amidst the mortified 
courtiers, his high functions at Versailles, 
The Assembly vote as he passes, that 
“the day on which this minister, so dear, 
so necessary, has been restored to France, 
shall be a fé/e day,” and declare an “‘am- 
nesty to its enemies.’’ This very clem- 
ency, at which Necker gratefully wept, 
provoked, in a few hours, the furious re- 
sentment of the people; for it liberated 
prisoners for whose blood they thirsted, 
France was morally as well as financially 
ruined, and the atrocious horrors of the 
Revolution became irrepressible. 

We can not discuss here the final ad- 
ministration of Necker. That he was 
inadequate to the exigency of the crisis, 
needs not be denied; for where on earth 
could a man be found adequate to it? 
There was now no practicable salvation 
for France. It required the confisca- 
tion of the estates of her expatriated no- 
bles, the appropriation of the Church 
property, and, finally, the spoliation of 
all Europe, by the armies of Napoleon, 
to restore her finances. If Necker was 
not a great statesman, he was at least a 
great financier; and he did, indisputably, 
what no other man in France could have 
done to save the nation. But it was, we 
repeat, too late. His enemies were too 
mighty for him. Some of the revolution- 
ary leaders, particularly Mirabeau (whose 
character he justly despised, but whose 
talents he did not appreciate), turned 
against him. The popular enthusiasm 
subsided, or, rather, became demoniacal 
for slaughter at home, and war abroad. 
Necker’s admirable wife saw, better than 
he, the coming catastophe. They had 
tasted the bitter fruits of ambition; he 
had, as Gibbon wrote, attained the most 
conspicuous position in Europe. She 
now urged him to retire. ‘Let us quit 
Paris,”’ she said; ‘‘let 1s return to Cop- 
pet; there we shall yet have beautiful 
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days and sweet hours to consecrate to 


each other."” He had the good sense to 
follow her advice. The same year which 
witnessed his last recall to power, saw 
him fleeing before the storm to his na- 
tive country. Twice was his carriage 
arrested on the highway by the mob, 
which was now ready to sacrifice him, 
among the hecatombs of victims whose 
blood was about to drench the whole 
land. He reached, at last, the frontier; 
and the remainder of his life was spent 
in his beautiful Swiss retreat, where he 
wrote numerous works, and rejoiced in 
the ever increasing fame of his daughter, 
whom Napoleon himself soon recognized 
as a sort of rival in the attention of 
Europe. ‘ He often told me,” she writes, 
“that, my letters and conversation were 
all that kept up his connection with the 
world. His active and penetrating mind 
excited me to think, for the sake of the 
pleasure of talking with him. If lobserved, 
it was to communicate my impressions to 
him. If I listened, it was to repeat to him.” 
In her excursions to Paris or elsewhere, 
she wrote incessantly to him. It was the 
labor and felicity of her daily life. He 
burned these letters from a fear that, if dis- 
covered by the Government, they might 
compromise her. Madame Necker de 
Saussure regrets their loss, and says they 
excelled any of her published produc- 
tions ; they were full of anecdotes, brill- 
jant passages, and profound reflections. 

In 1794, Madame Necker died, almost 
in view of the picturesque scenes of her 
nativity. What a career had she passed 
through since she went forth into the 
world from her sequestered mountain 
home of Grassy! She early saw the 
vanity of the ambition which had led 
her husband into so much distinction 
and so much suffering, and the hopeless- 
ness, at such a crisis, of the plans of re- 
form and beneficence which had seemed 
to justify their joint aspirations. She 
prompted his resignation in 1781, be- 
cause she could not endure the distress 
which the public calumnies against him 
occasioned her. They shattered her 
health for life. When, in his second ad- 





ministration, he was exiled for a few 
days (July, 1789), she tried to deter him 
from accepting his recall. She instinct- 
ively apprehended the coming earth- 
quake; and in the magnificent ovation 
of his return, and throughout his ensu- 
ing administration, down to the hour of 
his final retirement (1790), ‘‘she had,” 
says one of her biographers, ‘‘ but a sin- 
gle thought,—the fear of the danger which 
menaced him.”’ In matters of duty, she 
could brave any peril to herself, or even 
to him that she so passionately loved, 
but for any other consideration she could 
not consent that a life inexpressibly dear 
to her should be exposed. Her anxiety 
for him deepened into a species of terror, 
and it was an infinite relief to her to re- 
treat to the quiet of her native country, 
to enjoy there the affections of her home, 
to languish through a few years of de- 
clining health, and sleep at last in the 
perpetual rest of the family cemetery. 
Her husband mitigated the sorrows of 
his bereavement by publishing five vol- 
umes of ‘‘Mélanges,’’ fragments from 
her manuscripts. In his Preface to the 
first volume, he says that “her faculties 
ranged over an indefinite space, but her 
principlés were immovable. With daily 
progress in knowledge, she preserved an 
innocence of heart which prolonged her 
moral youth, and shed an extreme grace 
over her person.”” ‘Singular contrast!” 
he exclaims; ‘“‘ she witnessed all the de- 
velopments of selfishness, the displays 
of vanity, the collisions of the passions, 
but never would believe in perfidious de- 
signs or malicious ruses. This mixture 
of intellectual penetration and generous 
confidence formed a combination which 
was unique and full of charms. After 
passing much of her life in the society 
of men of letters, at a time when ‘Phi- 
losophy’ was most reckless, it is remark- 
able that her religious opinions never 
underwent the slightest change: She 
had no bigotry in this respect; her rev- 
erence for God was great, noble, elevated, 
always worthy, if any thing can be, of 
the worship of the sovereign Master of 
the world. This reverence, mingled with 
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a holy charity, had a character which I 
believe to be infinitely rare. In the ex- 
treme anguish of her last sufferings she 
always turned her thoughts gratefully 
back on the blessings she had received, 
and lifted her hands in thanksgiving to 
God. I never witnessed a piety more 
simple, or more suitable to give a just 
idea of the relations of a virtuous and 
sensible heart to its Creator.” 

‘*Yes, thou seest me,” she said to her 
daughter, ‘‘on the limit which separates 
time from eternity; I place my hand on 
the one and on the other, and attest, by 
both, the existence of God and the bless- 
edness of virtue.’’ Her charities were 
superabundant, both in Paris and in her 
rural retirement. ‘If she is not in par- 
adise,”’ remarked a poor peasant woman 
to her mourning husband, ‘then we are 
all lost.’ Thomas, almost the only 4¢ter- 
ateur of her salon who shared her moral 
sentiments, said, ‘‘ Her soul was a relig- 
ious sanctuary to which few could have 
access without being moved to tender- 
ness and reverence.’ All contemporary 


accounts of the family agree in repre- 


senting its domestic concord and happi- 
ness as perfect. To the end the relations 
of the wife and husband were regulated by 
a perfect love. Necker'’s allusions to her 
are passionately affectionate. She wrote 
a literary “‘portrait’’ of him, which fills 
more than thirty pages in her published 
writings, and every page glows with the 
ardor of her daughter's ‘“‘Corinne.”” He 
was more than a human being to her 


fond admiration; she imagined in him’ 


something almost divine. Though it has 
sometimes been said that her daughter 
was too much absorbed by her affection 
for her father to do full justice to her 
mother, and she did undoubtedly enter- 
tain a sympathy less intense toward the 
latter than toward the former, yet she al- 
ways venerated her mother, and deeply 
mourned her death. ‘‘The more I see 
of life,"’ she remarked, ‘‘the better do I 
understand my mother, and the more 
does my heart feel the need of her.” 
When Madame Necker perceived that 
her last sickness was mortal, she wrote 





——————.. 
letters to her husband, to be read after 
her death. They are full of pathetic 
tenderness and religious trust. ‘“Thoy 
weepest, dear one of my heart;” she 
says, ‘‘thou fearest that she whose exist. 
ence was united, at all points, with thine 
own, lives no more for thee. Thou art 
wrong; that God who joined our hearts, 
and who has crowned us with blessings, 
has not annihilated my being. While I 
write this letter, a secret sentiment, or in- 
stinct, which has never deceived me, 
sheds an inexpressible calm through my 
soul, I believe my spirit will still watch 
over thy fate, and that in the bosom of 
God I shall still enjoy thy tenderness for 
me.” She proceeds to give him direc- 
tions about his subsequent life: not to 
give up its active pursuits, not to indulge 
enervating grief over his bereavement 
and his official misfortunes. ‘“ Employ 
still the talents which God has given thee, 
for his glory and the good of humanity; 
seek in sweet and sublime occupations 
relief to thy sorrows. Address to me 
thy works, I will still be thy judge, thy 
tender judge.” 

Madame de Staél has recorded the de- 
votion of Necker to his dying wife. No 
language, she says, can give any ade- 
quate idea of it. ‘‘ Exhausted by fre- 
quent wakefulness, she slept often in the 
day-time, resting her head on his arm. 
I have seen him remain immovable en- 
tire hours, standing in the same position, 
for fear of awakening her by the least 
movement. The cares that he lavished 
upon her were full of tenderness and 
emotion, animated by the love that pure 
hearts preserve through sufferings and 
years. Absent from her during a few 
hours of sleep, he inquired on his return, 
of her women, if she had asked for him. 
She could no longer speak, but made an 
effort to say, ‘Yes, y-s." She whispered 
to him, ‘We shall see each other in 
heaven." 

“She looked heavenward,” says the 
distingujshed minister, “in a manner 
most affecting, listening while I prayed; 
then raised, in dying, the finger of her 
left hand which wore the ring I had given 
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her, toremind me of the pledge engraved 
upon it,—‘ He will love me forever.’”’ 
“What calm,” he continues, ‘what 
beauty at this death-bed! What resigna- 
tion to the will of God! During her suf- 
ferings, she opposed to all expressions of 
pity for her the thirty years of happi- 
ness she had received from God.”” These 


mournful pages of Necker fairly sob with 


emotion. ‘Alas!’’ he exclaims, ‘I have 
no more this companion, who attended 
me in the pilgrimage of life. O my God, 
let her virtues serve to protect me near 
thee. My beloved, if thou canst, help 
me, that, being purified, I may be judged 
worthy of a second companionship with 
thee!"" His daughter entered the death- 
chamber soon after her decease. The 
open window showed some of the most 
magnificent views of the Alps, illumi- 
nated by the brightness of the morning. 
“Her soul, perhaps, is soaring yonder,” 
said Necker, pointing to a light cloud 
which was passing over their heads; and 
he was silent. Alluding to his reflec- 
tions on her death, written immediately 
after the event, Madame de Staél says: 
“TI have not seen, in any history, any 
romance, a perfection of tenderness that 
can be compared to this. These pages 
reveal a love that is divine, agitated like 
that which is human, full of delicacy and 
passion, full of remorse, without having 
committed a fault.”’ 

Necker himself died at Coppet, in 1804. 
His daughter was absent in Germany, 
but, on receiving the sad news, she has- 
tened, heart-broken, to her desolate home. 
She had received, as usual at her depar- 
tures, his adieu from a window of the 
castle, which commanded a view of the 
tomb of her mother,—the waiting tomb 
of her father. The avenue was also in 
sight from this window, and for a dis- 
tance she says, ‘I could see the farewell 
waving of his white handkerchief.” She 
returned to weep over him in the tomb. 





Her agony is described as frightful and 
convulsive; for never child loved more 
than she. She found relief in writing 
the sketch of his ‘‘ Character and Private 
Life,’ which is prefixed to his ‘* Manu- 
scripts,""—that palpitating tribute of 
grief and affection, that heart-touching 
lament, which her friend, Benjamin Con- 
stant says, is ‘‘the best revelation of her 
own character; for her whole mind and 
heart are there displayed. The delicacy 
of her perceptions, the astonishing va- 
riety of her thought, the ardor of her 
eloquence, the weight of her judgment, 
the reality of her enthusiasm, her love 
of liberty and justice, her passionate 
sensibility, the melancholy which often 
marked even her purely literary writ- 
ings,—all these are consecrated here to 
express a single feeling, to call forth the 
sympathy of others in a single senti- 
ment. Nowhere else has she treated a 
subject with all the resources of her in- 
tellect, all the depths of her feeling, and 
without being diverted by a single thought 
of a less absorbing nature.” 

Necker died blessing the children of 
his absent daughter. Placing his hand 
upon his heart, he invoked also a bless- 
ing upon their mother, repeating many 
times, with all the force of his soul, 
‘““She has loved me much, she has 
loved me much.” His last words were, 
‘Great God, receive thy servant, has- 
tening down to death."’ His character 
has been sufficiently illustrated in this 
sketch, and we need add no more. A 
great and good man, one of the few who 
haye not been corrupted by opulence or 
power, he sleeps by the side of his al- 
most equally remarkable wife in the cem- 
etery of the chateau at Coppet, and there 
also rests with them their renowned 
child. A scene as sacred as beautiful. 
Few tombs in all the world inclose nobler 
dust, or suggest worthier lessons. 

ABEL STEVENS. 
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INCIDENTS OF RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


HE romance of railroading is over 

and gone. Pullman and Wagner have 
risen to distinction upon its destruction. 
The fortune-favored traveler no longer 
jostles against his “ poor but respectable "’ 
neighbor; and no longer seeks an oppor- 
tunity to display his selfishness, by appro- 
priating to his own use a seat capable of 
accommodating two individuals, the while 
others are standing. In this progressive 
age, he enters a drawing-room car, takes 
his luxurious chair, and, with plenty of el- 
bow-room, renders himself oblivious to 
allaround him. At way stations, in rural 
districts, he is conscious of being squinted 
at as a man of ease and wealth by bash- 
ful maidens loitering on the platform, 
and of being set down asa nabob by the 
masculines there assembled. He finds 
the palace-car conductor nauseatingly 
obsequious, and his sable attendant ready 
to anticipate the least want. Peanuts, 
popped-corn, and prize-candy, have given 
place to Sambo with ices, bananas, cakes, 
and occasionally bottles of foaming liq- 
uids which have neither the air nor color 
of soda water. If the said fortune-honored 
traveler have the misfortune to be a lone 
woman, and has occasion to leave her 
chair in order to re-check baggage or pro- 
cure tickets, she finds the Pullman con- 
ductor at her elbow, proffering unasked- 
for advice or assistance, as though she 
were a babe in leading-strings. Does a 
repulse offend him! O,no! He merely 
withdraws to a safe watching distance, 
with the mildly uttered but severe re- 
mark: ‘‘Ah! you've traveled before!” 
In the palmy days of Southern slavery, 
if a Northerner wished to impress upon 
the negrees that he was somebody at 
home, and not “ poo’ whi’ folks,”’ it was 
necessary that he should never wait upon 
himself, should offer a gratuity for every 
service rendered, and should be rather 
sparing of affability ; so, in these days, if a 
traveler wishes to establish with the chief 
functionary of the palace-car the reputa- 








tion of being a millionaire, he must be 
chary of his good-breeding the while he 
is liberal with his currency. 

In the ordinary car of olden time, the 
book of human nature is ever spread 
open to the observer, and he that rides 
may read. Many leaves of this book 
have been unfolded to the gaze of the 
writer, and their contents committed to 
paper may serve to entertain others. A 
train leaving Fort Wayne at midnight, 
bears many voyagers disappointed at not 
being able to find sleeping accommoda- 
tions. They crowd into the common 
car, and every seat is soon claimed where 
there is the shadow of a vacancy, or of a 
welcome extended. On one, an individ- 
ual lies at full length, with feet hanging 
into the aisle, who heeds neither stares 
nor hints. In the dim light there is seen 
no reason why he can not accept a seat- 
mate, and at length a gentleman sug- 
gests to him that there are persons stand- 
ing, one of whom might sit with him, 
The man stirs not, but a rough voice 
across the car responds: 

“Let him alone,—he is handcuffed !” 

A silence follows. What sort of crim- 
inal have we here? What will he do 
next? are questions that arise to every 
lip. The silence is broken by a voice of 
authority, which says, ‘“‘ Take Bill in the 
seat with you.” 

The speaker was a gentleman wrapped 
in a heavy cloak, who sat directly in 
front of the owner of the rough voice, to 
whom the order was addressed. There- 
upon the handcuffed person exchanges, 
and is roughly crowded to the inner cush- 
ion by the man whom he addresses as 
“Sergeant.” As he moves, he says: 
“Gentlemen, I will not only change seats, 
but I will exchange situations with any 
one who would like to do so, and throw 
in the handcuffs to boot; but a joke 
would nof take under such circumstances, 

A lady is the seat-mate of the gentle- 
man with the cloak, and in front of her, 
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with seat reversed, sits a man clad in the 
national blue. The neighborhood of the 
handcuffs is not particularly agreeable to 
the lady, and she appeals to the conduc- 
tor to find her a place with more conge- 
nial surroundings. He immediately re- 
quests the man in uniform to sit with the 
gentleman in the cloak, 

“TI can not,” was the reply. ‘I have 
to watch that fellow to see that he does 
not escape.” 

Pleasant thought for the lady, that an 
attempt to get away might bring a pistol- 
shot in direct proximity to her head! 

“The closer you sit to him,”’ said the 
conductor, “‘the better your chance of 
hindering his escape.” 

The man demurs, and falls back upon 
the fact that he is an officer of the United 
States Army, and is on duty. 

“‘T command here," answered the con- 
ductor, ‘‘and you must exchange seats 
with this lady.” 

Again the gentleman in the cloak rings 
out an order, and again is he instantly 
obeyed. Morning dawns, and reveals the 
condition of the quartet (when the cloak 
is removed) to be major, lieutenant, ser- 
geant, and prisoner; the latter, having 
been court-martialed at some Western 
army station, was being conducted by the 
others to Fort Delaware for imprison- 
ment, After having arranged his toilet 
as best he could at ice-can, the lieutenant 
places their breakfast upon the seat which 
the lady had vacated as soon as another 
could be found. The major is served by 
the lieutenant, and eats in solitary grand- 
eur; then the lieutenant takes his turn, 
the sergeant following; and the prisoner, 
un-handcuffed for the time, feasts upon 
what is left of the rations borne with them. 

The old adage of ‘‘ jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire’ was fully exem- 
plified in the case of the lady referred to; 
for no sooner had she seated herself in 
better quarters than another quartet ap- 
peared directly behind her. These were 


a man and his wife, with a babe and a 
seven-year old girl, who all crowded into 
one seat, 


The conductor asks for tickets. 
Vor. XXXVI.—33 


The 





man shows two, whereupon the following 
colloquy ensues : 

‘** How old is that little girl ?” 

“Seven.” 

‘“‘ Then you must pay half-fare for her.” 

“Can't do it!’ 

“You must.” 

“TI have n’t any money.” 

“Then I shall put her off at the next 
station.”’ 

“Put her off, then, if you want to, but 
you put me and my wife off too.” 

*“‘T will give you till I go to the end of 
the train to make up your mind whether 
you will pay or not.” 

Returning, the conductor mildly asks 
if he is ready to pay the half-fare? 

‘No! shall not do it, never have paid 
a cent for her yet, and you have no busi- 
ness to ask it.” 

“‘Itis made my duty by the company.” 

“Well, I know my rights, and I shall 
not do it; besides, as I told you, I haven't 
any money.” 

“Very well, then, off she goes at the 
next station,” 

The train approaches the next point. 
Again the fare is demanded. We stop. 

‘I will give you another chance; will 
you pay ?”’ 

“‘T will not.” 

Out goes the conductor, returning with 
three men. He attempts to seize the 
child. The mother clasps her tightly in 
her arms. They cling to each other as 
for life. The child screams, ‘‘Mamma, 
don’t let him take me!’’ The woman, 
who is a Southern clay-eater, with her 
head enveloped in a huge sun-bonnet, 
now pours forth a volley of oaths that 
makes one’s heart stand still. The father 
holds the babe, and exhorts his wife to 
be put off with the girl, so that they can 
make some money out of the company, 
for putting off a passenger. with a ticket. 
The brakemen stand passively by, there 
being no place for them to be of service, 
but they urge the man to pay up. The 
conductor pulls in vain. He can not 
separate the twain. The time for start- 
ing passes by, and still the train waits, 
held at bay by awoman’s arm. Officials 
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and passengers are becoming uneasy, 
when the sallow, lantern-jawed, ill-fa- 
vored, would-be defrauder coolly says, 
‘*Well, rather than have a fuss about the 
matter, I reckon I'd better pay.” 

Out comes a roll of bills and the eighty 
cents are paid, with the vengeful threat, 
that, “having some friends of influence 
connected with the company, that con- 
ductor will find himself turned off the 
road before night.”’ 

The train moves on, and at the very 
next station the four get off, showing an 
intention to prolong the discussion till 
the end of their journey, so that they 
need not have to pay for the child at all. 
Parting with the conductor at night-fall 
of the same day, we congratulated him 
on being still retained in office, notwith- 
standing his having offended the dignity 
of one of Uncle Sam’s officials, and 
called down upon himself the wrath of 
one who said to a sympathizing by- 
stander: ‘‘He never would have tried to 
get it out of me, if I had n't been a poor 
man; but I'd let him know that I’m as 
good as any of the aristocracy.” 

An evening ride upon the New York 
Central introduces to notice an anxious- 
faced, poorly dressed woman, accompa- 
nied by two men, the business of one of 
whom it seemed to be to watch the other. 
When the train starts, the watcher leaves, 
and the woman, coaxing the other into the 
inner seat, acts as vigilance committee. 
The man sits a moment, then rises and 
places himself upon the back of the seat, 
ejaculating= 

“There he is! 
O, he is after me!” 

Then turning to the wondering passen- 
gers, he apologetically says: 

‘‘Gentlemen and ladies, you must ex- 
cuse me, but there is a mouse about here. 
O, but he’s in my shoe!”’ 

Off comes the shoe, and well it is 
shaken; next follows the stocking, which 
is turned; but the imaginary mouse is 
nowhere to be seen. In a moment he 
again exclaims: 

«See, there he jumps! there he jumps! 
he is in my sleeve!” 


Don’t you see him? 








The coat is removed and hung upon 
the rack, with the injunction to the mouse 
to stay in the sleeve. In a short time, 
however, he is fancied to have jumped 
on the floor, and to be trying to make 
the ascent of his pants’ leg. The man 
rolls it cautiously up, but finds nothing, 
All this while the poor woman is trying 
to calm him by assuring him that no 
mouse is there. He wonders at her 
blindness, and we marvel at her pa- 
tience. Poor woman! tied by the laws 
of God and of man to one whose appe- 
tite binds him to one of the most degrad- 
ing of vices, and upon whom the demon 
of delirium tremens is doing its horrid 
work. Who shall say that, in a future 
state of existence, this long-suffering wife 
shall not be classed among the noble 
army of martyrs? At Utica, she man- 
ages to get him from the train, and they 
are lost to sight in the retreating crowd, 

A journey westward brings us to Ni- 
agara on a fine June morning, so fine 
that the driver remarked that there was 
seldom such a day seen in the vicinity of 
the Falls,—a remark which he had doubt- 
less made to hundreds of other people, 
whether the weather was fair or not. At 
the station the army of hack-drivers was 
so importunate that we resolved to walk 
to the hotel, and thus spite the whole 
impudent crew. Breakfasting at the 
Cascade House, we are sorry that we did 
not eat table, waiter, and all, when the 
bill of one dollar and a half is presented 
to us for partaking of that meal; and we 
wonder, and the wonder still increases, 
what would have been the charge for a 
dinner. Taking a carriage, and falling 
upon an intelligent driver, we visited all 
the notable places upon the American 
side, and finally drove across the sus- 
pension bridge to see what views her 
Majesty’s part of the river could afford 
us. We had been forewarned of the 
tricks with which the Old England Yan- 
kees were wont to outwit the New Eng- 
land ones, and were prepared for invita- 
tions from “‘ drummers" to visit the “ free” 
museum, out of which no traveler es- 
capes without paying for every footfall 
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and every unwary glance, for invitations 
to free parlors, free views from the win- 
dows and balconies, and so on, ad injfin- 
ttum, all freely offered, but all so many 
snares craftily laid to entrap the unsus- 
pecting victim; for, when once in, there 
was no retreat save through the open 
mouth of the visitor’s purse. Fortified 
with the answer of the fly to the spider’s 
wily invitation, 
“I’ve heard what’s in your parlor, 
And I do not care to see,” 
we heeded no solicitation, not even when 
it came through the honeyed tones of a 
photographer, who, with camera in hand, 
came out to the carriage to crave a sit- 
ting. 
“ Have your picture taken, ma'am?” 





“IT do not care for it.” 

‘Well, but have it taken sitting in the 
carriage, overlooking the Falls; a great 
many ladies do it, I assure you, ma’am.”’ 

“‘I do not wish it.” 

“But your friends at home, ma‘am, 
would prize a picture of the Falls, with 
you sitting in the carriage looking at 
them.” 

“I do not think, sir, that my picture 
would add any thing to the beauty of the 
Falls.” 

This answer settled the question at 
once. The importunate fellow slunk 
back to his rooms, convinced, doubtless, 
that there were people in the world that 
knew their own business better than he 
did. N. C. WENTWORTH. 





THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


N an age of spiritual darkness, when 

the belief of the supernatural began to 
degenerate, and find expression in forms 
of idolatry, that appealed only to the 
senses, to establish a barrier to its prog- 
gress, a wanderer from the land of Ur 
had become the recipient of a new rev- 
elation. 

Abraham, for it is of him we speak, 
was the most illustrious character of his 
day, and stands pre-eminent among the 
patriarchs of ancient times. He is illus- 
trious whether considered in his private 
or public relations. He was the progen- 
itor of a great nation, and received and 
deserved the titles of *“*the father of the 
faithful,’’ and ‘‘the friend of God.” 

It is an interesting fact that demorali- 
zation never culminates suddenly. With 
individuals this is the case,—no man be- 
comes completely lost tovirtue at once; 
the nobler sentiments of human nature 
linger at its shrine: so it is with a people ; 
the downward or godless tendency may be 
general, but total irreligion is not univer- 
sally sudden. There will be found some 





one, if no more, holding on to some rem= 
nant of the faith which is supplanted in 
the hearts of the multitude, and which 
flickers in his own, It was this spark in 
Abraham’s soul that God kindled ; under 
whose guiding power he became “a burn- 
ing and shining light.” 

His faith seemed to have no misgiv- 
ings; he asked no greater evidence than 
that which was found in the simple chal- 
lenge to believe, and he believed with a 
fixed and steady habit. Demonstration 
is not necessary as a condition to the ex- 
ercise of faith, nor is it admissible in re- 
lation to its higher forms, as will appear 
by the words of the Savior to Thomas: 
“Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.” Many of 
the truths of revelation can not be proved 
or explained by argument; they do not 
come by observation, nor are they 
reached in the way of ratiocination. In 
the department of religion, the only evi- 
dence that faith requires is, ‘is the mat- 
ter from God; has it the divine sanc- 
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tion?” Convinced of this, it is satisfied; 
however encumbered with difficulties or 
shrouded in mystery. 

There are two particulars in the patri- 
arch’s life that demonstrate his faith; 
namely, leaving his home, and offering 
his son; both these are predicative of 
the apostle’s statement, ‘ Faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
In each case a messenger came from God; 
accepting it as such, constitutes faith. 
The first was to elicit, the second to test, 
his faith. Faith always has reference to 
some fact or proposition not within the 
purview of sense; not within the limits 
of knowledge or analysis, but which lies 
beyond the sphere of things tangible; yet 

“The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimmering ray,” 
when apprehended by faith, may find 
exponents in all the phenomena of mat- 
ter and of mind; hence, ‘“ The invisible 
things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood 

by the things that are made.” 

In the first instance, God appeared to 
Abraham, and directed him ‘‘to leave his 
country and kindred, and go to a land 
that he would give him.”” Abraham had 
no experience in the service of the true 
God, nor had he any data respecting the 
place that was to be his new home; but 
he began his journey, accepting the 
promise and word of God. He left his 
father’s house and went out at God’s bid- 
ding, not knowing whither. Faith em- 
boldens, prompts activity, and secures 
progress and success. Abraham first 
went from Ur to Haran, and afterward 
journeyed from Haran to Canaan. By so 
doing, he showed that he was a ‘stranger 
and pilgrim in the earth,” declaring, for 
the instruction of all future generations, 
that he sought ‘‘a better country, even a 
heavenly.” 

Faith is not blind, but clear-sighted 
and rational; it credits the divine word, 
acquiesces in the divine purposes, and 
relies upon the divine protection. It 
perceives the truth, the wisdom, the 
goodness, and the power of God. “He 
believed God" is the simple record of 








Abraham's faith. God's all-sufficiency 
operates in harmony with his truth and 
wisdom, and the authority that demands 
moral rectitude guarantees protection and 
blessedness to obedience. The patri- 
arch’s faith assured him that he would be 
safe and happy under the divine guid- 
ance. He took God at his word, and the 
country to which he journeyed became 
the land of promise, and type of the ce- 
lestial Canaan. As he believed there 
was such a place as the earthly Canaan, 
having not seen it, so he believed in the 
unseen heavenly Canaan, —‘‘the rest 
that remaineth to the people of God.” 
Hence the apostle’s definition, “Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
And so it is written, ‘‘ By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a 
place which he should afterward receive 
for an inheritance, obeyed; and went out, 
not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a strange country, dwelling in taber- 
nacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the same promise: for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” Faith 
identifies itself with all things visible and 
invisible; it scents and sees the flowery 
fields of the celestial country, passes the 
bounds of time and space, and expatiates 
on the unseen glories of eternity. 

In the second instance: Abraham's 
readiness to offer in sacrifice his only 
son Isaac at the command of God. Abra- 
ham was a married man; Sarah, the 
wife of his youth, was the fairest of 
women; but the joy of parentage was 
denied them; it was their lot to be child- 
less. God made great promises to his 
Hebrew frotégé,—promised him a nu- 
merous posterity, and gave him a son in 
his old age, as a pledge of its fulfillment. 
This son was dearer to Abraham than 
his own life. And when he had reached 
the prime of early manhood,—whose hand 
in marriage the queens of earth might 
covet,—the doting father was required, 
by the divine command, without a qual- 
ifying word to soften its sternness, to 
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slay his son, and make him a burnt-offer- 
ing. God had several times before ap- 
peared to Abraham, hence he was not 
startled when he heard the divine call; and 
he gave to it a ready response and said, 
“Behold I am here;’’ as much as to say, 
“Tam waiting to do thy bidding, O Lord.” 
The patriarch no doubt anticipated a re- 
newal of former promises, respecting the 
greatness of his descendants, and must 
have been surprised when directed to go 
and offer up his son, his only son. But 
he made no remonstrance and evinced 
no hesitation. He was convinced that 
God could not do any wrong, he was sat- 
isfied that he had not misunderstood the 
divine command, and, mysterious as it 
was, it was his part to obey. Here we 
repeat, it is in the realm of the unseen, 
and in things mysterious that faith finds 
its sphere. God has his way in the storm 
as in the calm; he speaks in the rattling 
thunder as in the ‘still small voice.” 
The transl.tion of Elijah in a chariot of 
fire, and the exit of Stephen under a vol- 
ley of stones, are alike in keeping with 
the purposes of God, and plain enough 
to the interpretation of faith. A parent's 
love may comprehend the situation. 
Abraham must have had a great fondness 
for Isaac; he was the son of his old age. 
Young parents are fond of their children, 
how they caress their first-born! Aged 
parents show this over again toward their 
children’s children. The memories of 
the past come up, and grandchildren are 
endeared by double ties. In complying 
with the strange command to offer up his 
son, according to all human calcula- 
tions the patriarch’s fondest hopes would 
be blasted. It is natural to desire pos- 
terity; kings hope thereby to establish 
and perpetuate their dynasties, and to 
bear their names and honors to future 
generations. 

Hard as was the task, Abraham under- 
took to perform it. He took his son and 
two servants, and went to the place of 
sacrifice. It was three days’ journey to 
Mount Moriah. During this period we 
may imagine the patriarch’s thoughts must 
have been intense and peculiar; but in 





no wise did he charge God with folly, or 
discredit the divine goodness and power. 
Reflection had ample sway; the act was 
no sudden spasm or fanatic impulse; it 
was the result of thoughtful and devout 
deliberation. It is a sublime spectacle 
to see an individual meet danger with 
dignified composure,—the soldier lead- 
ing his charge to certain death ; the sailor 
waiting in the ship's prow the doom he 
can not avert. History tells us that when 
the barbarians invaded Rome, the Senate 
was in session, and, instead of vacating 
their seats and escaping for life, they re- 
mained at their posts, and faced their 
country’s foes. Paul going to Rome, 
Luther visiting Worms, Columbus de- 
fying the mutiny,—these are noble ex- 
amples of heroism; but history affords 
no grander scene than that of Abraham 
offering his son Isaac. The journey 
prosecuted, the spot reached, the altar 
erected, preparations are all finished; at 
this juncture, Isaac inquires, ‘‘ My father, 
behold the fire and the wood; but where 
is the lamb for a burnt offering?” Mark 
the answer, “My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” By 
what other term than /azth can this be 
called? May we not suppose that all 
this while the mind of Abraham was per- 
vaded with wondrous thoughts, and that 
his feelings were throbbing with mingled 
hopes and fears? Gentle reader have n't 
you been so situated as to experience 
similar emotions? Haven't you at one 
moment shuddered with apprehension, 
and then exulted in hope? Culprits have 
been thus held as the hour of execution 
approached, and watching friends have 
experienced it at the couch of sickness. 

When all was ready, the sight was im- 
posing! See the patriarch! does his bo- 
som heave? do tears moisten his furrowed 
cheek? does an expression of- sadness, 
yet of hopeful resignation, rest upon his 
brow? The crisis arrives; he takes hold 
of Isaac, his grasp is firm and gentle; 
he kisses his darling boy, then binds him 
and lays him on the altar; he reaches 
for the knife,—the blade gleams in the 
daylight; he lifts his arm and is about 
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to strike, but a voice arrests him, saying, 
‘Do the lad no harm; go to the thicket 
and take a ram, and offer it instead of thy 
son.” O, what a relief, what a deliver- 
ance! Thy son is spared and lives to 
learn the story of thy faith, and to bless 
thee, O Abraham! 

When God called Abraham to leave 
his country, he promised not only to give 
him the land of Canaan, but to make of 
him a great nation, and that ‘in his seed 
all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed."” When the son of promise was 
required as a sacrifice, affairs were 
strangely complicated. It was this as- 
pect of the subject that put Abraham in 
the situation, ‘‘ in hope to believe against 
hope.” In this he displayed a faith of 
the highest type,— 

“A faith that never shrinks, though press'd by every 
foe.” 

Duty is sometimes a painful necessity. 
It is said that Washington wept when he 
signed the death-warrant of Major André. 
David waged war against his rebel son, 
and, O, how he loved Absalom, and la- 
mented his fate! The hopes of Abra- 
ham were bound up in the life of Isaac. 
To have put him to death would seem 
like the work of doom, yet faith made 
him equal to the emergencies of the hour! 

Up to the very moment of deliverance 
there seemed to be no way of relief; yet 
the patriarch’s faith never faltered. Al- 
though there was no visible power to 
avert the blow, his faith was unmoved,— 
he could have said, in the language of 
his peer of another generation, ‘‘ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

In contemplating thetrial of Abraham's 
faith, we cherish the purest sympathy ; 
how sad and anxious we become while 
the fate of Isaac is in suspense, and how 
overjoyed when we find him rescued and 
unhurt! In our solicitude for the son’s 
safety, we almost forget our admiration 
of the father's high fidelity. The obe- 
dience of faith, such as marked the con- 
duct of Abraham, is the noblest chivalry 
of a created mind. It honors God and 
dignifies man. It maintains truth and 
righteousness in the world, and keeps the 





order of the universe in harmony with 
the everlasting throne. Such faith has a 
noble compensation. When the grief and 
anxiety of the patriarch were at their 
height, God interposed, and a great joy 
inundated his soul; he was blessed with 
an utterable paternal tenderness; and a 
speechless sense of rectitude, gratitude, 
and peace invested his being. A new 
epoch was inaugurated in the life of Abra- 
ham; his example became the model for 
all ages, and_his faith the zdea/ of all 
dispensations. God will honor those who 
honor him. The fame of Abraham has 
become universal: various tribes of hea- 
then claim him as their founder; he is 
revered by the followers of Mahomet; 
the Samaritans and the Jews alike regard 
him as their great ancestral head. And 
God has made the name of Abraham il- 
lustrious by connesting it so intimately 
with the history of revealed religion and 
the glories of redemption. He was the 
progenitor of the Jewish nation, and what 
nation can compare with that of the 
chosen people? As long as they shall 
have a place in the world’s history, Abra- 
ham will be foremost in their annals; 
and, although the Jews are now offcast 
and dispersed, they will yet realize a 
magnificent destiny. They will become 
Christianized, and, in the chronicles of 
their ‘‘ new departure,” the name of Abra: 
ham will stand honored and renowned. 
By God's appointment, the name of Abra- 
ham is found among the holy and high- 
born of earth, whose names will survive 
the records of time, and be found written 
in the archives of eternity. Abraham is 
already associated with the celestial 
world ; the spirits of the just repose in his 
bosom; and the faithful of all ages will 
sit down with him in the kingdom of 
God.. It was the faith of Abraham that 
distinguished him above his contempora- 
ries, and that has given grandeur to his 
character. It is one of the attractive and 
peculiar features of sacred history that 
God has made it the vehicle of revealing 
his will. Scenes and episodes _ where 
individuals, families, and nations are 
brought before us in forms so familiar, 
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that the parts they perform fail to startle, 
while they engross and delight us,—thus 
it is with the history of Abraham, ‘‘ the 
friend of God,”’ who was for the most 
part like other men, Hence the natural 
and the supernatural blend together in a 
programme, the net-work of which is 
woven, not only by “the divinity that 
shapes our ends,’’ but by the ever present 
spirit of the living God. In this way 





earthly things become the exponent of 
the heavenly, and the problems of life 
have faith for their interpreter. The 
faith of Abraham was the faith of Paul, 
of Luther, and of Wesley; it is the legacy 
of the ages, the talisman of all myste- 
ries, the chivalry of all greatness; it holds 
the secret of success in this world, and 
‘demands and crowns eternity.” 
B. F. Rice. 





POLITICAL CORRUPTION—CAUSES AND CURE. 


HE Almighty had to take the gov- 
ernment out of the hands of the 
race, and rule it arbitrarily, or make it 
possible for bad men to hold office. He 
has regarded it a less evil to make bad 
men eligible to position than to take from 
society the right to rule itself. So, under 
a plan wise and just, the devil has thrust 
many wicked men into chairs of author- 
ity. Satan has not been idle in this re- 
spect in our country. He has gotten a 
good many people into a great deal of 
trouble. Exposures in quick succession 
have burdened the columns, till we have 
thrown down the paper ashamed, dis- 
gusted, incensed, and savage for reform. 
Let us see if we can locate this thing 
called political corruption, that so troub- 
les us. We inquire of the Democrats, 
and they direct us to the Rep-blicans; 
we go the Republicans, and they tell us 
it is in the ranks of the Democrats. So, 
without discussion, we admit the truth of 
the statement of both,—in our search, we 
thought we detected an unpleasant odor 
in both ‘camps. The trap has caught a 
variety of game,—the large-stomached 
and thin-shanked, the milk-eyed and 
raven-haired, sly fox and clumsy bear. 
To say that all classes are involved, that 
both parties are guilty, that other nations 
are worse, that our own country has wit- 
nessed blacker things, may satisfy a pol- 
itician’s India-rubber conscience but does 





not make the mass of the people of this 
country feel any better. It is only the 
worse for the classes and parties and na- 
tions and past, not the better for us. 

We have found it too great a task to 
locate public villainy; perhaps we can 
find its source more easily. An opinion 
prevails that public vice is an attendant, 
or rather an offspring, of political life; 
that it starts and grows and blossoms 
and bears fruit within the boundary of 
public life; that, somehow or other, the 
springs of vice from the hills of authority 
are opened, and that a foul pool is 
formed,—a Dead Sea in the fertile plain, 
We do not claim that the fruit of political 
life is sweet; much of it is bitter, and its 
juices blister. We do not hold that the 
lake is clear; it is largely fouled with 
slain virtues, and strewed with immortal 
wrecks, But we do claim that the tree 
whose vile top reaches into public life, 
stretches down far beneath the surface, 
and has its roots in the soil of private 
life; that the lake that emits such a moral 
stench is formed and fed by springs 
which pour from the individual heart. 
While we do not excuse public men, we 
hereby lay a part of the blame, on the 
common people, and say that they are 
partners in the national disgrace. 

It isa popular thing to praise the people. 
The minister, thirsty for praise, tells his 
congregation what a fine set of creatures 
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they are; and they believe him, and think 
they are too nice to need a Savior. The 
candidate, itching for votes, says he has 
never before seen in an audience such 
intelligence and virtue; and if they have 
faults they are not led to see them, nor 
to correct them. We are not bidding for 
praise, nor running for office, and will 
dare lay a large fault at the door of the 
masses, and say, Weep also for yourselves 
and for your children. A large fat Ger- 
man owned a brewery and carried on a 
driving beer saloon. He went down cel- 
lar to get a bucket of water, and the 
barrel top fell through, and he pitched 
headlong into the cistern, and was taken 
out dead an hour or two after. A gen- 
tleman standing near said to a judge, 
‘** How terrible his fate!" The judge re- 
plied, ‘‘What about us? Have we done 
our duty with reference to his soul?” 
The answer soon turned pity for the un- 
fortunate into condemnation for himself 
at his neglect. As the people look hor- 
ror-stricken at the fate of those who have 
fallen through the broken cistern head- 
long into infamy, let them ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Have I done my duty?” and it is 
possible that the feeling of horror may 
change into reflection and self-condem- 
nation. 

In a republican form of government 
the officers are supposed to be represent- 
ative men. They must be, or the system 
is a failure. In the public mirror we can 
see the features of private life. There 
are many noble men in office to-day 
who are as pure as gold and as true as 
steel,—men who would scorn a bribe as 
they would a scorpion, who would avoid 
temptation as they would the leprosy. 
We would expect to find such men to 
represent the large element of patriotic, 
virtuous citizens that move in humble life. 
While this is the case, we could not help 
looking for a large number of corrupt pol- 
iticians to represent the strong current 
of human vileness that flows through the 
channels of private life. 

Let the whole blame of our public dis- 
grace be put where it belongs,—upon the 
natural depravity of the human heart. 





Those who have been skeptical on the 
subject of total depravity are doubtless 
convinced of their mistake by the illus- 
trations that have been given. Those 
popular ministers who thought they saw 
in the natural heart a sound spot which, 
by culture, could be developed into an 
angel, will no doubt look more carefully 
to discover only a devil in embryo. As 
a nation, we have been taught the great- 
est lesson that an individual or society 
can learn,—and that is, that the heart, un- 
regenerated, is entirely untrustworthy. 
The dynamite disaster is only a faint 
type of the explosions in society that the 
corrupt heart causes whenever the ham- 
mer of opportunity strikes the inflamma- 
ble material. Many of our citizens pur- 
sue their plans solely under the guidance 
of the heart thus disordered, relying upon 
no power outside or above themselves; 
and it is not a surprise that moral dis- 
cord and decay should be manifested in 
their representatives. 

In Milton's thought, Sin leaped out of 
the head of Satan in heaven as an armed 
goddess, and, though shunned by the 
angels at first, by her grace won a host 
into rebellion. Any number of small 
devils have leaped out of our depravity 
and have corrupted the commonwealth. 
The chariot in Spenser's “‘ Faerie Queene,” 
drawn by six beasts with six base riders, 
has gone through our land and ground 
the people’s necks. ‘ 

“‘ And underneath their feet, all scattered, lay 
Dead skulls and bones of men whose life had gone 
astray.” 

We have only time to notice one or 
two of the ch.ef mischief-makers, Ava- 
rice has very largely done the damage to 
public morals in this country. 

“And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 

Upon a camell loaden all with gold; 

Two iron coffers hong on either side, 

With precious metall full as they might hold; 

And in his lap an heap of coine he told: 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 

And unto hell himselfe for money sold.” 
This vice has stung the deepest, blighted 
the farthest, and acted the most outra- 
geously. Making its nest in the individ- 
ual heart, it has hatched its brood of 
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villanies into private life and then taken 
them to prey upon the public cribs. 
When the seed of avarice is planted in 
the human soul, a root is formed which 
appropriates about all of the soil of de- 
pravity, and with its life bears the bitter 
fruit of ‘‘all evil.’’ Shameful to say, 
money in this country is god,—god for 
the man, the home, the neighborhood, 
and the nation. Milton tells us that 
Mammon, before his fall, never held his 
head up; but went bent over, more in- 
terested in the gold which paved the 
streets than in the joys of heaven. Pass 
along the humble avenues of life, and 
you will find an incalculably large num- 
ber of Mammon-worshipers who have 
the peculiarity of their god; they never 
hold their heads up, but go along’ earth’s 
road more interested in the gold for 
which they search than in the employ- 
ment of true manhood, or the joys of 
immortality. How alarmingly is home- 
life blighted with this inspiration of hell! 
How abjectly do parents bow at the 
shrine of gold! 

“ For this the foolish, overcareful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains 

with care, 

Their bones with industry.” 

The father does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that he regards getting money 
the object of life. If he have an exam- 
ple for his son to imitate, it is that of a 
young man who has become wealthy. 
The young man may be ignorant, he may 
be devoid of virtue, may be lighter than 
a feather in heaven’s scales,—what of 
that ?—he has gotten on in life; and the 
son goes forth, at his father’s direction, a 
slave to a passion that consumes his man- 
hood and wrecks his soul. If the mother 
have an example for her daughter, it is 
that of a neighbor girl that has married 
rich. The husband may be small-minded, 
small-hearted, indolent, and vile, but 
they never get done talking about ‘ how 
well she did,—you know he is rich.” 
The daughter, under such teaching, goes 
forth ill-mated, unhappy, a cruel sacri- 
fice to Mammon. Parents and children, 
thus bred, are led by avarice into all 





kinds of tricks and dishonesties and 
crimes. From such seed how could we 
expect to reap any thing but a crop of 
public thieves? It is what we have 
bargained for, and we have gotten our 
wares. How could the representatives of 
sucha large number of money-lovers, and 
money-getters at all hazard, be other 
than a set of money-getters and money- 
robbers ? 

Pride is another offspring of our de- 
pravity that is corrupting individual and 
public morals. Avarice insists on being 
humble and saving, but pride will break 
open the chests and help herself, and 
drive avarice, weeping, to go forth with 
greater desperation to refill the coffers, if 
need be, with fraud. This sin is fast eat- 
ing out the simplicity of American homes. 
Love of display is enthroned in so many 
hearts where the love of God should rule. 
Pride says to the cashier, Let fashion have 
whatever she may call for, if it takes the 
last dime; and if she ask more, forge a 
check on some one, and let her have it. 
The husband will have as good a house 
as his neighbor, if it take the last cent,— 
and it often takes the last cent. The wife 
will support as good style as the rest, if 
she break her husband up,—and she fre- 
quently breaks him up. The father would 
lose his appetite if he did not think that 
he was regarded as fine as the next one; 
and the mother would go to bed sick if 
her name were left out of the invitations 
to the first-class party. The son gets a ter- 
rible scolding for walking home from 
school with a certain girl. She is hand- 
some, she is smart, she is pure. Whatis 
the matter? Her father is a carpenter, 
and lives in a rented house, and the old 
folks are terribly worried. The daugh- 
ter is on the stool of repentance. What 
is the trouble? She walked on the street 
with a noble young man, but he makes 
shoes for a living; and the parents think 
their social standing is gone forever. Hea- 
ven pity the large number of pride-riddea, 
fashion - serving, shallow - brained, hol- 
low-hearted creatures that assume to con- 
trol American society, and do control it! 
Now, from such kind of seed, how could we 
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expect any thing else but the ridiculous 
and lamentable state of society in Wash- 
ington City as the harvest? Fashionable 
life, from the smallest town to the greatest 
city, is very fairly represented by Wash- 
ington high life to-day. 

Whisky is aterrible corrupter of pubiic 
morals. It is thought by many, if drink 
could be gotten out of politics, that it 
would be tolerably decent. How does 
whisky get into politics? In this way. 
The farmer raises the grain, the private 
citizen makes the liquor, the private citi- 
zen stands behind the counter and deals 
it out, and private citizens do most of the 
drinking of it. We do not say that poli- 
ticians do not drink their share. There 
have been on record one or two authen- 
tic cases where they have taken a dram. 
But we do say that the people are largely 
responsible for this terribly demoralizing 
business. If candidates were the only 
ones that went to saloons, they would not 
be able to keep open long. The mechan- 
ics, the merchants, the lawyers, the doc- 
tors, the clerks, the loafers, and the like, 
support the dram-shops, and keep open 
the vile doors for the politician to rally 
his miserable hordes about. If a candi- 
date treat, people are treated. Count the 
deadly drinking-houses throughout our 
land; watch the thousands that stagger; 
hear the pitiful wails that come up from 
the people, and tell us whether public life 
could be representative without having 
a great deal of whisky in it. 

We have noticed some of the causes of 
our political corruption. We now turn 
to the cure. Lop off the dead branches, 
let them be piled up in heaps, and burned 
with the fires of public indignation. Im- 
peach those that need impeaching. Send 
to prison those that deserve to be impris- 
oned. Let the suspicious be investigated. 
Let reform be sounded from sea to sea, 
Let the parties bring out their best men. 
Let the people overwhelm with defeat 
any candidate who has a blot upon his 
record. This is about as far as the poli- 
tician will think of going, but the moral 
teacher and the true reformer must go 
down deeper, to the individual heart, and 








to private life. If every bad man in office 
were to be put in the penitentiary to-day, 
just as bad men would be sent up to take 
their places, after the spasm of reform had 
ended, unless some regenerative force 
should operate upon the hearts of the 
masses to make them better. Cold mor- 
als will not answer the purpose. Nation 
after nation has employed moral teach- 
ing asacure for individual and public vices, 
but God has turned such nations over 
in such constant succession as to have 
taught their successors better. . Nothing 
short of the entire regeneration of the 
hearts of our people will do our country 
any good. Christ can do that work. The 
historical God-man, Christ Jesus, is our 
cure, and only cure. He is the embodi- 
ment of all truths, and the fountain of all 
virtues. He can purify the springs that 
make the foul lake. He can make the 
bitter tree bring forth luscious fruit. He 
can turn over the soil of our depravity 
with his plow, and make the desert blos- 
som as the rose. He can extinguish the 
passions that have caused us our national 
shame, and give power to those heaven- 
born sympathies that purify and bless, 
Christ is as truly the Savior of a nation 
as he is of a man. It was the Christ- 
power in the hearts of the founders of 
our Republic, more than any thing else, 
that gave grandeur and permanency to 
their labors. 

There are many Christ-loving hearts 
in our land to-day, without whom our na- 
tion would soon perish. It is the charac- 
ter and labors of such that are reflected 
in the best form of government, and the 
purest type of civilization, that the world 
has ever seen. We must have our Sab- 
bath, we must have the Bible read and 
obeyed, we must have Christian love in 
the hearts of the people, if we would have 
national happiness, purity, or perpetuity, 

Babylon had wealth, Greece had learn- 
ing, Rome had arms, Carthage had ships, 
but they all Iacked moral purity, and they 
perisheds The vices of their people con- 
sumed them. God has the unborn future 
full of better men than we; full of better 
nations than ours, that he can call into 
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being if we fail to meet his purpose con- 
cerning us. Our safety depends upon 
our acting out his will. So long as God 
was King of Israel, she prospered. Her 
gardens blossomed, her hills hung in 
clusters, her fields whitened with harvests. 
When she turned from Jehovah to serve 
kings of her own making, she was per- 
mitted to fall into decay. America’s life 
depends upon her retaining Jehovah as 
her king. 

The American Republic was called 
into being at the time when it was, to 
illustrate this idea, that the object of 
human government is to minister to the 
happiness and development of the z#d7- 
vidual. If fetters of servitude have 
been unfastened, if yokes of despotism 





have been broken, if burdens of oppres- 
sion have been unloaded, if constitutions 
have changed so as to give greater liberty 
to limb, to brain, to soil, it has been be- 
cause our fair land has compelled these 
things of the nations by her teaching and 
her example. Let our country, the ac- 
knowledged champion of individual peace 
and prosperity, continue boldly to pro- 
claim this truth, that the happiness and 
prosperity of the individual depend upon 
moral purity. With this moral purity in 
the hearts of the people, we will continue 
to explode ancient superstitions, to pull 
down the walls of hoary systems, to stab 
despotism to the heart, and to scatter the 
seeds of liberty and piety to the broad 
fields of earth. F. C. IGLEHART. 





FROM CAEN TO ROTTERDAM. 


CHAPTER III. 


ADAME PARIS no longer carried 
within her weary arms the last born 
infant; this one she had cast hastily into 
the protection of the faithful Phillis, while 
it was the eldest son, the little Pierre, 
that the mother now tried to caress and 
soothe. He it was who let fall that shrill 
cry, which, through the mist and dark- 
ness of on-coming night, had glided over 
the somber waves, until it reached the 
ear of his grandmother, Madame Basérat. 
The archer's ball had indeed been well 
aimed, striking the child's frail little arm, 
which seemed evidently broken. Thus, 
without knowing the worst, had the tender 
mother grasped the child in. all haste, 
pressing him against her bosom, trying, 
but too late, to protect him with her own 
body. 

The din of fire-arms had ceased on 
shore, the fusillade was over; but poor 
little Pierre lay trembling in pain, and 
recoiling from every touch, as, one be 
one, the sorrowful coinpany desired to 
examine his wound, 





*‘No! no!” cried he, ‘‘do not look at 
it. It makes me sick.” 

“Try, then, to move the fingers, mon 
petit,” said his .gentle mother, for the 
deep shadows of evening were so thick- 
ening around the boat, that it was diffi- 
cult to discern clearly the nearest object: 

“IT can not, can not, mamma, move my 
hand or fingers,” replied the weeping 
child. 

“Alas! then, he has indeed a broken 
arm,’’ murmured the father, while a de- 
spairing moan arose within his soul. 
‘‘Why hast thou not smitten me, O Lord, 
since it is my sin alone that hath brought 
down on these innocents the thunder-bolt 
of thy wrath?” : 

And thus the frail bark continued to 
plow its way, at greater risk, through the 
heavy waves, laden with its overcharged 
human: freight. There went up toward 
heaven a mute appeal, enkindled in the 
heart of that almost distracted father, a 
repentant cry, born anew in his soul by 
the little broken arm of his son, Pierre. 
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Madame Paris well divined the anguish 
of her husband; but she could not stir 
from her place to soothe it, holding on her 
knee, as she did, the little mutilated boy, 
and leaning against her shoulder another 
of the sleeping children. Nor did she 
dare make any movement, lest by doing 
so the balance of the light craft might 
be fatally destroyed. She could only in 
trustful silence hold communion with her 
Lord, and thus besiege a throne of mercy 
for a blessing on her wretched husband. 

Madeleine and Suzanne each held a 
child in her arms; but the latter, sitting 
nearest her cousin, leaned toward him, 
and, in a low, sweet voice, addressed 
these words: 

‘Courage, dear Nicholas; these griefs 
of ours are but a proof of our reconciled 
Father's love.” 

He regarded her steadily, without fully 
discerning her countenance, and without 
speaking; yet a shadow, at least, of con- 
fidence, entered his heart, and he applied 
himself with new vigor to the oar. The 
party advanced slowly; the night had be- 
come excessively cold, and while the gar- 
ments they wore would. have sufficed in 
warmth for the close cabin of a well- 
built ship, they offered but slight protec- 
tion in an open boat. The children 
moaned in their sleep continually, while 
the littke wounded boy wept and groaned 
in spite of all the tender care with which 
his mother caressed him, and the calm, 
bright words she whispered in his ear. 

“We can say with the Israelites,’’ mur- 
mured Suzanne, ‘‘‘would God it were 
morning !’”’ 

“And in the morning we shall perhaps 
exclaim, ‘Would to God it were evening 
time!'’’ added Madeleine, over whose 
courage fear was beginning to cast its 
dark shadow. 

Then arose the the clear, mellow voice 
of the mother, Gillome P4ris,-—a tone 
that vibrated from one extremity to the 
other,—out of her deep suffering: 

“«*When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the bil- 
lows, they shall not overflow thee.’”’ 

M. Paris drooped his head over his 











oar, yet soon raised it again, consoled 
and strengthened by the divine promise, 
Even the plaints of the children were for 
a time appeased, while Phillis spoke low, 
with half-closed mouth: 

“Is it not better to be on these poor 
planks together than with the fierce men 
of Caen, in our old home?” 

Daylight at last began to dawn over 
the small life-boat; and its first ray was 
greeted with praise, as now the occupants 
could examine the splintered arm of little 
Pierre, swollen and inflamed as it had 
become through the night. His father 
had some knowledge of surgery, and felt 
assured that the fracture would prove a 
simple one. But the child, almost be- 
numbed with the cold, and overtaxed 
by acute suffering, succumbed under the 
trial; his childish strength gave way, 
and intense fever seized upon his deli- 
cate frame. Every fiber in the small body 
trembled as if with ague; his teeth chat- 
tered, as if in a chill; while his flesh 
seemed burning to the touch. The child's 
cry for water, also, was unceasing. In 
this early dawn, one could see what heavy 
imprints the cruel night had left on every 
countenance. 

M. Paris cast a heart-broken glance, in 
the dim twilight of opening day, on the 
drooping forms around him; and sunken, 
weary eyes met his, and every attitude 
gave proof of the terrible vigils kept by 
these delicately nurtured women and_lit- 
tle children. No vessel yet appeared in 
sight; they must still endure further 
trials in themselves, and be resigned to 
see others they loved better than self 
subjected to peril and anguish. 

‘*We are in the hands of our Lord in 
daylight as in the darkness,’’ murmured 
Madeleine, who had nestled down in the 
bottom of the boat, that she might better 
shield the infant in her arms. No one 
replied, but all hearts rested alone on this 
strong assurance. What, indeed, remained 
to the fugitives save that God for whom 
they hag forsaken every earthly hope? 

The cold now became piercing, for the 
Winter had just set in with rigor when 
the persecution and distress in France 
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commenced; so that no choice was left 
the Christian martyrs but to seize, at all 
hazards, on the most propitious moment 
for flight. 

And now the children complained and 
lamented bitterly, nor did little Pierre 
cease his pitiful cry. There were times, 
indeed, when a more fearful sound was 
heard,—that nervous laugh from the 
child, born of the delirium that wrought 
in his brain. Then would his tiny voice 
send out its shrill notes over the dismal 
sea, giving a throb of intense agony to the 
hearts of the helpless crew. Or, in pathetic 
accents, he called for his grandmother: 

“T tell thee, I want my grandmamma. 
It will be warm on her knees; and then 
she will take me to Fontenay, as she 
promised me.” 

Poor afflicted Gillome could only try 
to change somewhat the position of the 
sick child, or speak a pleasant word to 
him, while the two young girls sang, in a 
low, sweet voice, parts of an old cradle- 
song, that they might divert the children 
from their present suffering. 

The provisions were nearly exhausted, 
and the tired sailors, full of discontent, 
cursed the evil chance that had led them 
to take charge of such dangerous mer- 
chandise. 

“If the good Virgin will only deliver 
and remand us back to land once more, 
I vow never again to disobey the king's 
orders against carrying off heretics,” 
murmured they between their teeth. 

“If God, who commands the sea as 
well as the dry land, grants us the bless- 
ing of arriving again in port, I promise 
you, on my part, never to give you any 
moré heretics to save,” replied M. Paris. 
The Norman mariners smiled at the 
quick retort, for even greatest peril did 
not prevent them from appreciating the 
courage and presence of mind of their 
passengers. 

A chilling rain had continued to fall 
since day-break, which a few hours later 
began to change into snow. The little 
children, amused at first by the feathery 
particles as they fell, seized the flakes 
between their fingers, and thus tried to 





quench their thirst. But the snow-storm 
increased, until soon the frail park floated 
on covered with a white veil, as if a fit- 
ting shroud sent from heaven to envelop 
such vast amount of anguish. 

The mother cast on her husband a 
look full of grief, yet firm and trustful, as 
this strange presentiment filled her heart. 
“It is indeed the death mantle in which 
I shall wrap my little Pierre,’’ she said, 
within herself. M. P&ris regarded his 
wife with the saddest of expressions, but 
without understanding the anticipated 
sorrows of her soul. 

This vivid imagination in woman plays 
a great part in the réle of her life, and it 
is a sentiment of which few men can 
sound the depth. Pierre moaned in a 
low, sickening tone under the deep snow, 
from which his mother with great care 
strove to protect him. 

Phillis had wrapped the infant she car- 
ried in the folds of her large camlet 
cloak, and folded around herself a lighter 
linen shawl. Marie and Suzanne had 
silently despoiled themselves of all their 
warmer vestments, to make wrappings 
for the two little boys confided to their 
care. The miserable father, bending al- 
ways to his oar, yet followed with his eye 
all these various labors and self-denials 
for which he could offer no remedy. 
But, as once he suddenly raised his head 
to look abroad over the sea, he perceived, 
or fancied that he did, on the verge of 
the horizon, a white speck, which seemed 
each second to increase’in size. He was 
on the point of crying out, ‘A sail!’ 
when a new fear took hold of his heart. 
Did it bring friends or enemies, that ob- 
ject which advanced toward them from 
the far distance? Would it be for them 
salvation, or an agony of despair? Was 
it manned by faithful subjects of the 
king, who would feel compelled to return 
the fugitives to the country from which 
they had fled at the price of so much 
suffering and misery? He uttered no 
word, therefore, as he gazed unceasingly 
around him. But his patient wife had 
also espied the distant sail, 

“Now, if God permit, we shall soon be 
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better off than we are here,”’ she said, in 
a calm, unruffled voice, pointing out with 
her finger at the same time the vessel, 
which now began to be plainly discerned. 
A shiver of mistrust began to mingle 
with her hopes. 

The truly unhappy dare not cherish 
too soon any joyful prospect, and the 
wintery chill, added to the still fast falling 
snow, continued to benumb them all, 
penetrating even to the very soul. No 
one, however, spoke more of it, or asked 
any more a reason for such adversity. 
Gillome alone had preserved the innate 
force that gives strength to all around, 
although her own thoughts were now 
concentrated on the pain-stricken boy 
in herarms. The ship continued stead- 
ily to approach the little craft; night 
came on just as steadily. Scarcely could 
any distant object be distinguished over 
the ocean, and it was thus impossible to 
recognize the colors at the mast-head of 
the vessel. 

The exiles questioned of each other, in 
the vague way that belongs to a state of 
torpor, if the sailors who walked on the 
deck of this fine ship, so confident in 
their own power and well-living, would 
be able to see the small boat, floating 
over the water, without aid and without 
direction,—this very nutshell, so charged 
with women and children, who had not 
even strength enough left to cry out for 
help. Twice, indeed, the feeble crew 
tried to call loudly, but the faint voices 
lost themselves in open space. 

“It is to God alone that we must lift up 
our prayer,” said Marie, and, dropping 
once more in the bottom of the boat, the 
desolate family raised their eyes in mute 
supplication to heaven. All at once a 
voice glided over the waters,—a strong, 
healthy voice hailed the fugitives. 

““Who are they?’ exclaimed Suzanne. 
He did not answer, but the face of her 
cousin flushed with excitement as he gath- 
ered up his whole force to answer the in- 
quiry from the vessel. 

“French reformers,”’ he cried, and 
then turning toward his wife, said ‘* Cry 
out, Gillome! All call at once, for these 











are Hollanders!’’ Even the children 
joined their little voices to those of the 
women, drawn from their lethargy by 
these sounds of hope. 

A light boat was soon detached from 
the Holland ship; and a quarter of an 
hour did not slip by before the mother, 
the children, the exiles, and their leader 
were reunited in the captain’s cabin, 
warm, light, commodious. 

The rude sailors moved aside with re- 
spect at sight of these weary-looking fa- 
ces, these languid steps, these limbs al- 
most paralyzed with cold. 

They hastened to convey the children 
to the fire, while Phillis was compelled to 
sustain the nearly fainting forms of Marie 
and Suzanne, But Gillome put gently 
back all the willing hands that were 
stretched out to relieve her arms of their 
burden. Her husband assisted her as 
much as in him lay, but she herself must 
carry the wounded child, her little Pierre, 
who had not spoken,—who for a long 
while had not opened his eyes. Only a 
convulsive motion betrayed his suffering, 
as one chanced to touch him. 

Every sailor on board involuntarily 
raised his cap in reverence, as the faithful 
mother, staggering forward, sank down 
on the cabin floor, before the warm, bright 
blaze, still holding her dying child fast 
within her arms. 

The Holland captain spoke ina low 
voice to M. Paris, ‘‘ We are still a. few 
days out from Rotterdam, but it will not 
be for any longer time, and I have no 
fear whatever of our safe arrival.”” And 
then added, ‘‘ How was the little one 
wounded? Did he receive the injury at 
some place during your flight from Caen?” 

Gillome did not give her husband time 
to reply, when turning to the captain she 
said, ‘‘ My son has given his life for his 
God. He is only seven years old, mon- 
sieur, and yet he is already a martyr ?” 

She spoke hurriedly and low, and, al- 
though he took great pains to interview 
his guests, the captain did not well un- 
derstand the French language, so that 
only the sad eyes of the mother told him 
her thoughts. 
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The good Hollander placed his hand 
gently on the head of the boy, and said 
jn a voice broken with emotion, ‘ He will 
never fly before his enemies,—the port 
which little Pierre has chosen is a safe 
one !”’ 

Gillome cast a glance full of sorrow, 
yet full of comprehension also, on the 
kind speaker, but Pierre did not stir, nor 





take any heed. The captain stooped 
still lower over the prostrate form ; asmile, 
the sweet smile of infancy, played over 
the wan lips of the child. Little Pierre 
lay dead! 

Five days later, the ship, with its pre- 
cious freight of living souls, entered into 
the port of Rotterdam. 

MADAME DE WITT. 





NOTED MEN OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


PART IIT, 


E have already alluded to Thomas 

Jefferson in connection with John 
Adams. He was third President of the 
United States, and his life was no less 
eventful relative to those stirring times. 
He was born in Virginia, in 1743; en- 
tered William and Mary College, and, 
after graduating, was admitted to the bar 
in 1767. He practiced law with signal 
success, and in 1769 became a member 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses, and 
in 1773 a delegate to the first Continental 
Congress, where he assisted in framing 
the celebrated ‘Summary View of the 
Rights of British America.” 

In 1775, Jefferson took his seat in the 
Continental Congress, and with it a com- 
manding voice in its deliberations, so 
that in the year following he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee which 
drew up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Congress, then in session at Phil- 
adelphia, was preparing, as we already 
know, to declare a separation of the po- 
litical relations existing between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. A resolution 
to that effect having, on the 7th of 
June, béen offered by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, was passed, by a large 
majority, on the 2d of July. Two days 
after, Thomas Jefferson, on behalf of a 
committee of five members, presented a 
document, which he had prepared; and 
on July 4, 1776, this document, the DEc- 





LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, was unan- 
imously adopted by Congress. 

In 1776, Jefferson succeeded Patrick 
Henry in the Governorship of Virginia. 
In 1783, he acted as chairman of the 
committee charged with the report to 
Congress of the treaty of peace entered 
into at Paris, that year; and two years 
later he succeeded Franklin as Minister 
at Paris. On his return, in 1789, he en- 
tered General Washington's first Cabinet 
as Secretary of State. In this position he 
gradually came to be considered the head 
of the Democratic party. In 1793, he re- 
signed office, and four years afterward 
became Vice-President of the United 
States, and ex-officio of the Senate. In 
1801 he was elected to the Presidency 
The inauguration took place in the new 
Capitol, at Washington, on the 4th of 
March. At the expiration of his first 
term of office he was re-elected to the 
second, consequently he presided eight 
years. 

One in writing of Jefferson says: 

“The successor of Adams was quite dif- 
ferent from him in his mental organization 
and political views. Jefferson had drunk 
deeply of the new school of philosophy, 
made conspicuous by Mandeville, Boling- 
broke, and their successors, on both sides 
of the Alps. It was studied in Italy and 
France, had reached Germany, and swept 
over the Netherlands, It had in it many 
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good points; it inculcated the broad doc- 
trines of equality in civil rights, and 
warred with the hierarchies every-where. 
The theories formed in the school were 
beautiful and splendid, and have, in part, 
been realized by the present age. 

‘“‘ The predecessors of Thomas Jefferson 
had acted upon. the maxim, ‘adhere to 
that which has been found to be good 
and practical, and be cautious of the un- 
tried and theoretical;’ his, to ‘ venture 
on the untried, if it promised more hap- 
piness to mankind, fearless of the conse- 
quences.’ They distrusted human na- 
ture; he reposed implicit confidence in it. 
Perhaps the change at this time in the 
parties was fortunate for the nation; it 
checked the vaulting ambition of many, 
and prostrated the pride of some who 
were beginning to think that they were 
made to rule. Some began to talk of 
family connections and distinctions with 
those who had passed away and were 
forgotten, and who, from a momentary 
political and pecuniary elevation, began 
to think that some way might be devised 
to give permanency to their importance 
by securities to succession, 

“‘ The policy of Jefferson and his party 
sunk all these visions in right, and broke 
down all the aristocracy of the nation. 
The change that followed was not with- 
out its evils. New men arose, and many 
of them, the creatures of circumstance, 
were destitute of political wisdom or 
true patriotism ; and not a few who as- 
sisted in building up the republic, were 
not allowed to assist in administering the 
government. The navy was reduced, 
the vessels of war sold off, the army not 
thought much of, and the dreams of per- 
petual peace indulged. 

“This did not last long, however, for 
Mr. Jefferson found that it would not an- 
swer, in the present state of mankind, to 
beat swords into-plowshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks too soon. He re- 
vived some of the doctrines he intended 
to explode, and consented to think it 
was better to whip insolent foes than to 
buy their good will at too dear a rate. 
Public opinion is always fluctuating, but 








never so far out of the way as closet 
reasoners believe, particularly when the 
public are as enlightened as this, 

“ Mr. Jefferson was communicative, free, 
and generous in his disposition, and fas- 
cinating in his manners. He practiced 
the republican simplicity he taught, and 
in a most extraordinary degree took the 
people along with him, and retained his 
office, and the place he held in their af- 
fection, during the eight years of service. 

“Though historians will differ greatly 
upon the effect his course and character 
had upon the national growth and pros- 
perity, yet all will agree that the man was 
learned and philosophical; and that, while 
he pursued a course of his own, he had 
the power of stamping his own impres- 
sions upon minds beyond any statesman 
of the age in which he lived. That he 
was not avaricious may be known by the 
poverty in which he died. 

“It is curious to observe how the fate 
of an age is in some measure decided by 
a trivial matter. By a provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
has since been altered, the President and 
Vice-President were voted for without dis- 
criminating between them, or directing 
who should hold the first or second office. 
This was left to depend upon the votes, 
The highest number from the Electoral 
Colleges was considered as having been 
given for the President. Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Aaron Burr had an equal num- 
ber of votes, and therefore there was no 
choice by the people. In the House of 
Representatives the States were equally 
divided. 

‘‘For a while it was thought Mr. Burr 
would be elected to fill the office of Pres- 
ident. The difference between the men 
was great. Aaron Burr had in him the 
elements of a great soldier and a pro- 
found statesman. He was sixteen years 
the junior of his opponent, full of activity 
and ambition,—and that ambition that 
looks beyond the hour. He had been 
a soldier of the Revolution, was with 
Arnold in his expedition to Canada by 
way of the Kennebeck. He had left the 
halls of learning at the age of nineteen, 
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to join the hazardous enterprise; been 
selected by Arnold to traverse the wilder- 
ness alone to communicate with Mont- 
gomery, who had pushed his way by the 
lakes. For this adventure he was made 
the aid of Montgomery, and was at his 
side when the lamented warrior fell. He 
rose still higher in the army during the 
course of the war, and had left his name 
high on the list of those brave and gal- 
lant youths who have given a spirit of 
chivalry to the American army. 

“When the Revolutionary conflict was 
over, he entered professional life, at once 
took a decided part, and was known as a 
most promising counsel. His legal at- 
tainments were great; and as an advo- 
cate he had no superior. Bland, smooth, 
and eloquent, he guided the populace; 
sagacious, penetrating, insinuating, and 
learned, he influenced those in high 
places in the courts or deliberative assem- 
blies. He was equal to any task, for he 
had a constitution that knew no fatigue, 
and a spirit of perseverance that nothing 
could break down. His tongue was 
never silent from any dread of dignity or 
power, and his heart never palpitated at 
the presence of man. Open, bold, and 
daring, he sought political distinction, 
and was determined to have it. 

“Tf such a man, in the prime of man- 
hood, for he had reached his forty-fifth 
year only, could have come to the Presi- 
dency when the world was in such confu- 
sion, he would have appealed to their 
pride, and millions would have responded 
to his voice; he would have pointed out 
a new path to glory, and myriads would 
have rushed to take it. The timid and 
philosophical even now shudder to think 
what he might have done; and the adven- 
turous and ambitious, on the wane of life, 
rave at what was lost in so great a man. 
The judicious, however, feel assured that 
the destinies of nations are in the hands 
of God, and, without deciding any thing 
upon this subject, persuade themselves 
that all has been for the best.”’ 


And well they may, though the above 
early writer of historical facts has not put 
that last clause in quite the spirit or words 
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we should have chosen, knowing, too, 
from subsequent events, what the life of 
Aaron Burr became; how his vast learn- 
ing, his wonderful talents, and power to 
rule others, were debased, and himself 
brought low through grasping ambition, 
and one sinful governing passion. And 
thus, through an overruling Providence, 
who foresees all things, it was that 
Thomas Jefferson was elected to fill the 
highest place of honor his country could 
offer. 

Daniel Webster, in speaking of the lit- 
erary character of Jefferson and Adams, 
thus writes; 

‘“‘ The last public labor of Mr. Jefferson 
naturally suggests the expression of the 
high praise which is due both to him and 
to Mr. Adams, for their uniform and zeal- 
ous attachment to learning and to the 
cause of general knowledge. Of the ad- 
vantages of learning, indeed, and of lit- 
erary accomplishments, their own char- 
acters were striking recommendations and 
illustrations. They were scholars, ripe 
and good scholars; widely acquainted 
with ancient as well as modern litera- 
ture, and not altogether uninstructed in 
the deeper sciences. 

“ Their acquirements, doubtless, were 
different, and so were the particular ob- 
jects of their literary pursuits; as their 
tastes and character in these respects dif- 
fered, like those of other men. Being 
also men of busy lives, with great objects 
before them requiring action constantly, 
their attainments in letters did not be- 
come showy or obtrusive. Yet I would 
hazard the opinion, that if we could now 
ascertain all the causes which gave them 
eminence and distinction in the midst of 
the great men with whom they acted, we 
should find not among the least their 
early acquisitions in literature, the re- 
sources which it furnished, the prompti- 
tude and facility which it communicated, 
and the wide field it opened for analogy 
and illustration; giving them thus, on 
every subject, a larger view and a broader 
range, as well for discussion as for the 
government of their own conduct. 

‘Literature sometimes, and pretensions 
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to it much oftener, disgusts, by appearing 
to hang loosely on the character, like 
something foreign or extraneous,—not a 
part, but an ill-adjusted appendage; or 
by seeming to overload and weigh it 
down by its unsightly bulk, like the pro- 
ductions of bad taste in architecture, 
where there is massy and cumbrous or- 
nament, without strength or solidity of 
column. This has exposed learning, and 
especially classical learning, to reproach. 
Men have seen that it might exist with- 
out mental superiority, without vigor, 
without good taste, and without utility. 
But in such cases, classical learning has 
only not inspired natural taleat, or, at 
most, it has but made original feebleness 
of intellect and natural bluntness of per- 
ception somewhat more conspicuous. 

“The question, after all, if it be a ques- 
tion, is, whether literature, ancient as 
well as modern, does not assist a good 
understanding, improve natural good 
taste, add polished armor to native 
strength, and render its possessor not 
only more capable of deriving private 
happiness from contemplation and reflec- 
tion, but more accomplished also for ac- 
tion in the affairs of life, and especially 
for public action. Those whose mem- 
ories we now honor were learned men; 
but their learning was kept in its proper 
place, and made subservient to the uses 
and objects of life. 

“They were scholars, not common nor 
superficial; but their scholarship was so in 
keeping with their character, so blended 
and inwrought, that careless observers 
or bad judges, not seeing an ostentatious 
display of it, might infer that it did not 
exist, forgetting, or not knowing, that 
classical learning in men who act in con- 
spicuous public stations, perform duties 
which exercise the faculty of writing, or 
address popular, judicial, or deliberative 
bodies, is often felt where it is little seen, 
and sometimes felt more effectually be- 
cause it is not seen at all.” 

Such were the really noted men who 
served their country during more trying 
times than we, perhaps, can form any 
conception of, 





From the time of his final retirement 
from public life, in 1807, Mr. Jefferson 
lived as became a wise man. 

“‘Surrounded,”’ says one, “by affec- 
tionate friends, his ardor in the pursuit 
of knowledge undiminished, with un- 
common health, and unbroken spirits, 
he was able to enjoy largely the rational 
pleasures of life, and to partake in that 
prosperity which he had so much con- 
tributed to produce. His kindness and 
hospitality, the charm of his conversa- 
tion, the ease of his manners, the extent 
of his acquirements, and especially the 
full store of Revolutionary incidents 
which he possessed, and which he knew 
when and how to dispense, rendered his 
abode in a high degree attractive to his 
admiring countrymen, while his high 
public and scientific character drew to- 
ward him every intelligent and educated 
traveler from abroad. 

‘‘Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson 
had the pleasure of knowing that the re- 
spect which they so largely received was 
not paid to their official stations. They 
were not men made great by office, but 
great men on whom the country, for its 
own benefit, had conferred office. There 
was that in them which office did not 
give, and which the relinquishment of 
office did not, and could not, take away. 
In their retirement, in the midst of their 
fellow-citizens, themselves private citi- 
zens, they enjoyed as high regard and 
esteem as when filling the most impor- 
tant places of public trust. 

“There remained to Mr, Jefferson yet 
one other work of patriotism and benefi- 
cence,—the establishment of a university 
in his native State. To this object he 
devoted years of incessant and anxious 
attention; and, by the enlightened liber- 
ality of the Legislature of Virginia, and 
the co-operation of other able and zeal- 
ous friends, he lived to see it accom- 
plished. May all success attend the 
seminary, and may those who enjoy its 
advantages, as often as their eyes shall 
rest on the neighboring heights, recollect 
what they owe to their disinterested and 
indefatigable benefactor; and may letters 
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honor him, who thus labored in the cause 
of letters! ; 

#‘ Thus useful and thus respected passed 
the old age of Thomas Jefferson. But 
time was on its ever-ceaseless wing, and 
was now bringing the last hour of this 
jllustrious man. He saw its approach 
with undisturbed serenity. He counted 
the moments as they passed, and beheld 
that his last sands were falling. That 
day, too, was at hand which he had 
helped to make immortal. One wish, 
one hope, if it were not presumptuous, 
beat in his breast. Could it be so, might 
it please God, he would desire once more 
to see the sun, once more to look abroad 
on the scene around him, on the great 
day of Ziberty. Heaven, in its mercy, 
fulfilled that prayer. He saw that sun,— 
Fourth of July, 1826,—he enjoyed its sa- 
cred light, he thanked God for his mercy, 
and bowed his aged head in the grave.” 

Many amusing anecdotes are handed 
down to us of Thomas Jefferson, and of 
those who were politically opposed to 
him. Here is one worth relating. Mr. 
Jefferson was in the habit of driving him~ 
self in a gig, when he made his visits to 
his country-seat, Monticello, at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. He preferred this mode 
of traveling to the stage-coach, and of 
railways there were none then between 
Washington and his rural residence. On 
one of his trips he saw a boy, poorly 
clad, trudging along the road-side, and 
accosted him, asking him if he would 
like a ride. The boy promptly and 
frankly accepted the invitation, and soon 
charmed his unknown friend by his in- 
genuous, boyish conversation. After a 
time Mr. Jefferson asked his companion 
if he had ever heard of Tom Jefferson? 

“O, yes,” was the quick response. 
“My dad says he's the biggest rascal ever 
lived.” 

Nothing daunted by this unexpected 
candor, the President continued the con- 
versation ; and when, in reply to allusions 
purposely made to Tom Jefferson, the 
lad would exclaim that “ dad said that he 
was a traitor to his country,”’ he would 
say, in expostulation, “O, perhaps you 





would not find him such a bad fellow, 
after all." When he reached the point 
where his companion must leave him, 
Mr. Jefferson said, as the boy lightly 
leaped to the ground: 

“You can tell your dad you had a ride 
with Tom Jefferson, and he is not such a 
bad fellow.” 

***Dogged ifI do!’’ exclaimed the youth. 
“Dad would give me the worst licking 
I ever had, if he knew I had been riding 
with you.” 

Still amused at the youngster's per- 
sistence, Mr. Jefferson said, in a kindly 
tone: 
‘Now, my fine little fellow, I want you 
to come and see me at the White House, 
in Washington; and you'll find I am not 
as bad as your dad thinks me.” 

The boy, with a bare acknowledgment 
of the friendly invitation, ran off toward 
his home. He was, however, sufficiently 
impressed to tell ‘‘dad” that he was 
asked to go and see the President, at the 
White House, and meant to go. 

‘Nonsense !”’ sneered the parent; ‘“‘when 
you go there he will ask you who in the 
world you are.” 

‘No, he won’t,”’ persisted the lad, ‘and 
I’m a-going.”’ 

He was as good as his word. His Fall 
supplies, a homespun suit and a change 
of under-clothing, had just been com- 
pleted ; and one morning, donning the 
new suit and a new shirt, and putting the 
remainder of his personal effects up in a 
handkerchief, he twisted a stick through 
his baggage, slung it over his shoulder, 
and started briskly off to walk to Wash- 
ington to see his friend. In due time 
the brave youngster reached the capital 
city, and inquiring his way to the White 
House, soon found himself at the en- 
trance. To the servant who appeared 
in response to his vigorous blows on the 
panel of the door, he boldly demanded 
to see “‘ Tom” Jefferson. 

“He's at dinner, and has company,” 
replied the attendant, not a little aston- 
ished at the audacity of the travel-soiled 
boy with his bundle. 

‘That ’s nothing,’”’ promptly the young 
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adventurer answered, ‘‘he told me to 
come here to see him, and I've come, 
and J ain't going off without seeing him.” 

There was no choice but to obey, so the 
servant went to the dining-room and told 
his master that a boy was outside who 
said he must see the President, as he had 
been told tocome. Mr. Jefferson at once 
ordered the intruder to be brought in; 
and the shabby youth, with his bundle 
still over his shoulder, found himself in 
the midst of a ‘“‘state’’ dinner party. 
But nothing daunted by his strange posi- 
tion, when the President in genuine as- 
tonishment exclaimed, ‘‘ Who under the 
sun are you?” the youngster ejaculated: 

‘““Now! that’s just what dad said 
you'd say if I came here. I’m Charles 
Morgan, and you axed me to come when 
I was riding with you t’other day.” 

“So I did,”’ replied the President, his 
recollection of the incident reviving ; ‘‘ and 
now you are here, sit down with us and 
take some dinner.” 

Another plate was ordered to be placed 
on the table; and Charles Morgan took a 
seat with undiminished assurance among 
the fine ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Jef- 


ferson directed the dusty bundle, to which | 


the lad clung to the last, to be taken to a 
spare bedroom, and announced his in- 
tention of keeping the owner thereof as 
his guest. 





| After a few days, during which the 

President had greatly enjoyed the out- 
spoken frankness and fearless nature of 
| the acquaintance picked up by the way- 
| side, he inquired of young Morgan what 
| he could do for him. 
| “What would you like to be when you 
are a man, my fine fellow ?”” he asked, 

“‘T want to be a colonel,”’ was the an- 
swer; in which Charlie persisted in reply 
to the question, whenever put to him, un- 
til one day a playfellow was brought to 
him in the shape of a young midshipman, 
When, after enjoying the society of his 
new acquaintance for a short time, the 
President once more questioned him as 
to his wishes in regard to his future, he 
made up his mind with his customary 
decision that nothing but the navy would 
meet his desires. 

To his great delight, Mr. Jefferson told 
him his wishes in this respect could be 
gratified. The sequel to the story is easily 
told. The boy entered the navy, and 
served his country nobly during the re- 
mainder of his life. And Commodore 
Morgan, I am told by those who knew 
| him best, always preserved the honest 
simplicity of character and the fearless- 
ness which so attracted ‘‘Tom”’ Jefferson 
when he met the outspoken Charley 
Morgan on the Virginia highway. 

GERTUDE MORTIMER. 








THE TEACHER’S LESSON. 


THOUGHT them only worthless weeds, 
So poor and frail they seemed to be, 
And doubted if such trivial work 
The Master had designed for me. 


Then came his word: ‘* Though but a weed 
‘The Gardener giveth thee to tend, 

Be faithful to the sacred trust, — 
Thy blind eyes can not see the end. 


What seemeth but a graceless weed 
The germ of fairest bloom may hold, 


As what the miser deemeth dross 
May prove, at last, the purest gold.” 


Rebuked, I sought my garden bed, 
Resolved no toil or pains to spare: 


A lowly weed, beloved of him, 
Was worthy of my highest care; 





And weeping turned with tender hand 
The feeble petals to the light, 
When lo, beneath my sorrowing tears, 
| The weeds were turned to lilies white. 
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DR. JONES. 


9 the perplexing days of Spring 
cleaning, it is usually my province to 
resurrect from their cobwebbed seclu- 
sion such books, boxes, and bundles as, 
from decrepitude or the force of circum- 
stance, have been banished, during the 
year, to the third story. To me there is 
an approach to delectation in this subor- 
dinate branch of the business, not wholly 
because it imparts the semblance of in- 
dustry without the weariness of severe 
mental or physical activity, but because 
it brings forth reminiscence,—the natural 
outcrop of all explorations in neglected 
corners. 

In my latest attempts at this sort of 
renovation, I drew from an old book-case 
a photographic album, so tattered and 
torn that the leaves parted company with 
the binding in my hand, covering me 
with dust, and revealing faces long for- 
gotten. 

O ye givers of card-pictures!) Do ye 
never ken the fate which awaits you? 
To lie amid the dirt and rubbish of the 
past; to be kicked and buffeted as a foot- 
ball; to bear the marks of baby incisors; 
to adorn doll-houses for infants, who will 
in turn give their portraits to others as 
heedless as themselves. Ye who rap- 
turously don best clothes, take on atti- 
tudes, and pay out twenty-five cents for 
every one who asketh, know ye not that 
your photographs will be laid down in 
the dust, and forgotten while ye are yet 
young? 

O Daguerre! Didst thou not know 
the wounds to self-love thy genius was 
destined to inflict on the innocents of 
coming generations ? 

Among the cards which fell upon my 
lap was one labeled “Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
Jones.” It needed not the autograph. 
I, at least, should have recollected it 
without. The man’s face, set firm and 
dark in its hirsute border, was broad and 
fierce, impelling one to revert to the Paul 
Jones of Revolutionary and naval celeb- 








rity, whom he was fond of claiming as 
his progenitor. His hair stood out in 
warlike attitude; his forehead, ‘‘ wrinkled 
and brown as a bag of leather,” pro- 
truded over small black eyes, which by 
their kindly expression relieved the oth- 
erwise uncouth contour of the head. 
For the rest, his shoulders had breadth 
enough to show the straps surmounting 
them to tolerable advantage; his nether 
limbs were more crooked than his course 
through life had been, and that bore hard 
upon his soldierly mien. His right hand 
held firm grasp upon a sword whose 
scabbard was decked with a scarlet tas- 
sel. His left supported his wife, who 
stood by him in that photographic gal- 
lery, one of those early days in our civil 
war, for almost the only time in her life. 
You might have taken him for Alexander 
on the verge of weeping for a new world 
to conquer, or for Don Quixote seeking 
exploits in this; but he was only a three- 
months man hastening to get his picture 
taken while sword and uniform were yet 
bright. 

As I looked upon this fading likeness, 
my mind went wandering over all the 
years I had known obscure, eccentric, 
kind-hearted Dr. Jones. He had his van- 
ities and his foibles; but through them all 
his humanity shone, as a diamond shines 
through the soil and sand of Brazilian 
rivers. 

One of his pet diversions was anathe- 
matizing the Catholic priesthood, who 
yet never omitted to call upon him for 
contributions, and who were as sure 
of his succor, in their charities at least, 
as though he had been Ignatius Loyola 
himself. As he never refused the call 
&f any religious denomination, when he 
had money, his good-nature must often 
have warred with his principles. 

Not far removed from indigence, he 
nevertheless regarded himself as a sort 
of deputy of Providence, whose duty it 
was to give to every vagabond who 
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strolled that way, and to every parasite 
who chose to fasten upon him. 

The most depraved children in the 
neighborhood frolicked in the assurance 
that when father and mother forsook 
them Dr. Jones would take them up. 

Lest I give the impression that the 
Doctor's friends were all of this nonde- 
script class, I will hasten to mention the 
cultivated Pyes, who ignored his eccen- 
tricities for his kindness of heart, and the 
rich Colonel Hill, who, growing up with 
him from boyhood, and ranking him in 
the three months’ service, had faith in 
his professional skill, notwithstanding 
his empiricism. Beyond this, the three 
months’ service had furnished a more 
potent reason for the steadfastness of 
this latter fellowship, since it had enabled 
tae Doctor to save his Colonel's life, un- 
der circumstances peculiarly hazardous 
to his own. The healthy young mem- 
bers of the Pye family, too, owed him 
gratitude for his never-faltering intention 
of setting them up in life. 

But the Doctor’s associates of these 
classes were few. Having so far departed 
from allopathy as to compound what he 
believed to be a panacea for all diseases, 
if taken at the proper stage, he lost caste 
with the regular profession. Young M. 
D.’s contemptuously spoke of him as 
“that old genius,’’ wondered how many 
auctions had been ransacked to furnish 
his curiosity-shop of an office, and if he 
would ever grow fat on the proceeds of 
his medical services. 

Having no habits of dissipation, Dr. 
Jones might have subsisted comfortably 
by his small trades, and occasional fees 
from well-to-do patrons, had he been less 
free-handed. I often wonder, now, if 
there were not days when he fasted, al- 
though professing to live the life of an 
epicure. I wonder if, in those sleepless 
nights, when the mournful cadence of 
guitar or violin was heard in his office, 
he was not oppressed by a sense of des- 
titution. I know that often, when he 
stopped to chat with the Pyes, weakness 
of body detained him, rather than will- 
ingness of spirit. 














People did n't speak well of Dr. Jones 
as a domestic man; yet he never mis- 
treated his wife, unless staying at his 
office and being no company for her was 
mistreatment. His washer-woman said, 
“He never loved her; poor thing!” 
Well, he married her just because she 
was overworked and friendless and jll- 
treated, and he meant to relieve her, 
He would have married any girl, with 
the same motive; and he would have 
married several distressed women since, 
if the laws of his country had allowed 
a plurality of wives. Chimerical in his 
ideas, erratic in his pursuits, the u/tima 
Thule of his faith and works was al- 
ways a conviction of future opulence, 
and a conscientious attention to whatever 
practice he could get. His indiscrimi- 
nating generosity kept his pocket-book 
in a state of chronic emptiness; but if 
his wife did not escape the thralldom of 
poverty, she did escape that of hard la- 
bor, though her superabundant leisure 
was often enforced by lack of materials 
to work with. 

I think that suit of regimentals invested 
Mrs. Jones with a sort of pride in her 
husband, since she presented each of 
their acquaintances with a copy of the 
dual photo, ar 1 made the most of his 
absence by taking in slop-shop sewing. 
Her heart, too, seemed to warm toward 
him when he was gone; for she would 
sometimes speak with a pretty little af- 
fectation of her “ brave soldier boy,” and 
then blush to recollect that he was twenty 
years her senior. 

That she may not be credited with that 
rare virtue, consistency, I hasten to chron- 
icle a small circumstance seemingly at 
variance with her wifely fondness. 

As she sat upon her door-steps one 
evening, feeling a perfect right to be 
lonely while her husband was upon the 
tented field, a gypsy strolled along, and 
halied. Without asking, therefore with- 
out blame, Mrs. Jones was informed that 
some tame, after a calmly pleasurable 
widowhood, she would marry a man who 
traveled, and was much younger than the 
Doctor. The gypsy had n't charged any 
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price; but, somehow, Mrs. Jones grew 
light-hearted, and, in the exuberance of 
her feelings, handed out a silver quarter. 
That was before specie had gone out of 
circulation, and she was no more prov- 
ident than her husband. But, in spite of 
gypsy’s prediction and the disparity of 
years, Mrs. Jones died and left the Doc- 
tor, soon after the close of his brief 
military career. 

Passing a corner the day following her 
death, I observed her widower stop in 
the midst of active preparations for the 
funeral, and exchange a few words with 
one of his cronies. I went on, wonder- 
ing why this man’s nature seemed always 
to repel aid and sympathy. Other folks 
have friends to relieve them of sad duties 
like this; but his friends never came near 
him unless they were in need themselves. 
I should n’t have thought of any thing 
else, had not that washer-woman, who 
was passing at the same moment, called 
my attention to a broad smile which 
played around the Doctor's lips, and a 
troubled expression which succeeded it. 

Now, laughter is no more indicative of 
mirth than peculiar to the human species. 
Who has not witnessed in dogs the con- 
figuration of features, and heard the gut- 
tural sound, characteristic of laughter? 
And who can not recall instances of 
laughing in the midst of peril, or even in 
keen mental and physical suffering? I 
have known people with never a merry 
thought to wear a perpetual smile, as 
they might wear freckles, or a frown be- 
tween the eyes, or any other blemish in- 
digenous to the cast of face. I fancy 
that, if Nero did mingle the voice of his 
mirth and the melody of his violin with 
the holocaust of buildings as he gazed 
on burning Rome, he did it from opti- 
mism, and not from gayety. 

As a smile may or may not be the out- 
ward manifestation of inward festivity, 
the Doctor's untimely use of his facial 
muscles was not evidence of any special 
emotion to me; but that tyro in human 
nature, his laundress, often expressed 
perplexity afterward in trying to fathom 
the reason of it. Did he look troubled 





. because, out of the joyousness of his 


heart, he had inadvertently smiled, or 
because of grief at the loss of his twelve 
years’ companion? was always the ques- 
tion in her mind. 

The lives of these two people had not 
run together very harmoniously. He was 
too much every body’s friend to be any 
body's lover; yet he felt sorry that she 
was dead. As he walked away from the 
corner, he was wholly absorbed in regret- 
ting the things he might have done for 
her, but didn't do. He thought of the 
ring shining upon his finger, which she 
had slipped from her own with her last 
strength. He recollected how very much 
she had wanted that ring; how she had 
asked for it, toying teasingly with a fee 
paid at the door; and how he had said 
‘““No!" so vehemently that tears stood 
in her eyes as she laid the money on his 
knee with never another word. 

That fee went to pay the police-court 
fine of a worthless fellow whom the 
Doctor had once employed to dig a cis- 
tern, and who was subsequently sent to 
the work-house on charge of some other 
misdemeanor. Dr. Jones might better 
have bought the ring; for the fellow 
never repaid him, not even by mending 
his ways. 

Long after that, Mrs. Jones earned the 
money which paid for it; but she always 
intimated that the ring was a present 
from her husband. 

He wished now that he had gratified 
her harmless vanity by occasional gifts ; 
and he wished also that he had taken 
her to the nearest sea-shore once, when 
she longed to go. But his opportunities 
had passed away, and he never was ac- 
credited with the sorrow and loneliness 
which entered so largely into his life after 
his wife was buried. 

When the funeral was over, he changed 
his style of living only so far as to keep 
no home but his office. I, who lived 
across the street, used to watch with 
some interest his coming and going 
among his patients, his small traffic in 
auction medleys, his posture of depres- 
sion when alone, his jovialty when in 
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company. He seemed always striving | from a mountain's summit; to stand 


to appear richer and happier than he 
really was. Often, after a hilarious even- 
ing with his comrades, his guitar could 
be heard at intervals the night through, 
discoursing plaintive, dirge-like music, 
such as no happy person ever plays. 
Yet he always claimed to be in excellent 
health and spirits. 

Of all the projects Dr. Jones had tried 
and been forced to abandon, there was 
one which caused him more poignant re- 
gret than any of the others,—perhaps 
because there was a more practicable 
point to start from. This was the erec- 
tion of a private hospital on ground that 
had come into his possession in the early 
days of his native city. 

He had rehearsed his plans many a 
time to the rabble who made his office 
their headquarters, and, in imagination 
as fertile as the milkmaid’s of ortho- 
graphic mcmory, had gathered harvests 
of golden coin and grateful hearts. There 
was ever a fortune in his prospective un- 
dertakings, though largely subordinate to 
philanthropy. This hospital should be 
within every body’s reach, yet so frugally 
managed that a nice surplus would ac- 
crue to himself, notwithstanding the 
charity ward, which was always to be 
kept open. The halt, the maimed, the 
blind, would gather under his roof, as 
they had gathered in the first century on 
the banks of the river Jordan; for the 
Doctor had no more a specialty in dis- 
eases than a standard in prices. 

He talked about this idea, and worked 
on this foundation, until his cronies looked 
upon the nests of their old age as abun- 
dantly feathered, and the walls of his hos- 
pital were erected. Then some one— 
why had he not done it earlier, since he 
must do it?—laid prior claim to the lot 
where Dr. Jones had honestly expended 
his money and enthusiasm. 

A lawsuit followed, from which he 
emerged penniless, spiritless, and in ill 
health. 

It is no easy thing to begin life over at 
forty; to see the earnings of a score of 
years slide from you, like an avalanche 





where you stood at twenty, save in age 
and sad experience. Dr. Jones stood it 
better than many of us would have 
done; but his recuperative power was 
strong, and nature never meant bim for 
a grumbler. Perhaps his wife’s joyous 
nature deserved credit for the brave 
front he put upon this calamity; for it 
was during her life. 

His lot was sold to the city, and used 
for some years as a potter's field. Sub- 
sequently, it was converted into a park, 
which became the pride of the adult 
community, and the Utopia of romantic 
youth. 

Dr. Jones used sometimes to join the 
gay promenaders, under the shade of 
elm and oak which his own hands had 
planted; but he never mentioned his 
former ownership of the ground. This 
was a perpetual mystery to me; for he 
was a great gasconader in his way. [ 
think he tried to forget having lost it. 

Once, when standing under a willow, 
which had been trained to grow like the 
banyan, he turned to a young person 
near, and said, with a laugh: 

“This park is built on a potter's field, 
and these shade-trees will be knocked all 
to flinders when the Millennium comes,” 

He did not mean to be sacrilegious; 
and his heart was very sore, in spite of 
his flippancy. 

With all the Doctor's free-handed giv- 
ing, and liability to impositions, he accu- 
mulated enough, in the course of time, 
to buy a tract of land on the southern 
boundary of Missouri. 

Constitutionally an enthusiast, he again 
had ground for endless visionary specu- 
lation. The old idea of erecting a hos- 
pital began to revive. 

The real and imaginary resources of 
his land formed the topic of many an 
hour's expatiation to the coferte who were 
wont to congregate in his office. The 
most wonderful medicinal springs lay 
within jts borders; grapes, luscious and 
large as those of Eshcol, hung from 
vines whose branches curtained the tree- 
tops; silver ore, richer than Nevada's, 
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lay imbedded in its rocks; diamonds of 
untold value shone among the sands of 
its streams. f 

There was an additional fantasy in 
the resurrection of this hospital vagary. 
Over the grave of his wife, and into his 
prospective mansion, the young Pyes had 
been stealthily stepping, pervading lawn 
and balcony and grotto; ministering to 
him when he should become patient in- 
stead of physician; even keeping the 
marble above him white, and the grass 
green, when he should have passed away. 

But in this phantasmagoria Lucy pre- 
dominated so perplexingly that the good 
man sat down one day to analyze his 
own mind. After a long spell of serious- 
ness, he laughed outright, and, striking 
at a bee, which was sucking honey from 
his potted vervain, said: 

“In my dotage at last! I thought my 
interest in you children was keeping up 
a healthy growth, and now I find it 
branching abnormally. This won't do. 
You ‘re my boy, John, and—I ‘ve a plan 
for Lucy.” 

The next time he visited Mrs. Pye'’s 
cottage, he took Colonel Hill with him. 

Some time after this, sitting upon Mrs. 
Pye’s porch, he remarked, in conver- 
sation: 

“It will take some capital to utilize 
these things, of course. I might sink a 
shaft in my mines for an almost nominal 
sum; but it will be several years before 
we can expect a market for the fruit; 
and the diamonds are at present inac- 
cessible, on account of rank vegetation 
along the brooks.”’ 

“We'll bottle the wine at any rate;” 
jestingly supplemented Colonel Hill, who 
also sat there, ‘‘ for we shall only have to 
set buckets under the grape-vines to in- 
sure a spontaneous outpouring of the 
juice.” 

But the jovial Doctor took the ridicule 
good-naturedly. Perhaps he felt com- 
pensated by that stroke of his own genius 
which brought the Colonel so frequently 
into Lucy Pye’s presence. He was not 
selfish, and he had his own little scheme 
with regard to them, to be carried out a 








few years hence for their mutual hap- 
piness, 

When John Pye was of the age at which 
all American youths long to go West, he 
asked : 

‘‘Is there good shooting out there, 
Doctor ?”’ 

“ Shooting!’ 


echoed the Doctor, un- 
daunted by any fears of miscalculation. 
“You hardly need take aim to bring 
down water-fowl in flocks. We'll take a 
hunt in the Fall.” 

John’s eyes used to sparkle whenever 
the Doctor said ‘‘we”’ in connection with 
his explorations; not that he was en- 
thused with his friend's grand ideas of 
wealth, but because of the duck shooting. 
The young Pyes never could know how 
much of Paul's satisfaction lay in the 
hope of enriching them, nor how far their 
necessities were responsible for his half- 
alchemic trust. 

Once, when Lucy and Colonel Hill 
were talking of the Doctor, the gentle- 
man remarked : 

‘Jones is enviable in one respect. He 
always sees a fortune just ahead of him.” 

‘*But will he never be rich, after all?” 
she asked. 

“Rich? No. And he wouldn't use 
money if he had it. He wants it particu- 
larly for you and John, and for the peo- 
ple generally.” 

‘*Poor man!” said the young girl, ‘‘to 
be always disappointed.” 

**Not at all. His disappointments are 
his excitement in life. Each regales him, 
and as soon as one hope is laid upon the 
shelf, he seizes hold of another.”’ 

Colonel Hill laughed. He was jolly, 
but not astute. 

The most marvelous of all the Doc- 
tor’s stories about his western lands was 
founded on a tradition of the Spaniards. 
A small detachment of soldiers sent by 
Cortez to convey some treasures from 
Tlascala to Vera Cruz conceived the bold 
design of augumenting their own for- 
tunes. Deserting their comrades, they 
fled, heavily encumbered, far to the north- 
ward. Afterward, being hard pressed 
by natives, and finding it expedient to 
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abandon their loads of coin, they dug 
pits and deposited it deep in the ground. 
The sod was then leveled above it, trees 
were replanted, and the place marked by 
characters cut in stone. The Spaniards, 
driven and defeated by the Indians, never 
returned to unearth it. In succeeding 
wars, other business was furnished the 
rash survivors among these gold seekers, 
and in time the place of sepulture be- 
came obliterated from their memory. Dr. 
Jones believed he had unmistakable evi- 
dence that all this ready coined wealth 
was buried in the land he had bought at 
government price. He was certain that 
he had seen the old Spanish dollar mark 
carved in the rocks of his own soil. The 
storms of ages had worn it to indistinct- 
ness, and lichens were growing in its fur- 
rows, but the magnet corroborated the 
legendary history of its enduring repose. 

“When death calls upon Jones to pass 
in his checks, he ‘ll think he is going on a 
jaunt after those money barrels,”’ said 
Colonel Hill to Lucy. 

He was always expecting to take young 
John and sojourn upon this land in the 
coming Spring or Fall; yet, as the sea- 
sons came around, business, or the illness 
of his patients, kept him at home. He 
never would acknowledge that his own 
health was failing. I think he was anx- 
ious to keep about, now that the Pyes 
were growing up and the Colonel was 
growing old, until he could see them all 
** settled.” 

The Spring John began to study medi- 
cine, Dr. Jones was more jubilant, though 
physically weaker, than I had known 
him since his native city turned his lot 
into a potter's field. Often at night, 
music a little more lively than of old 
would be wafted through his closed shut- 
ters into my room, but as he was moder- 
ately cheerful in the mornings, he must 
have been wakeful and musical from the 
force of habit. 

It was that very Spring, when things 
seemed to be going well with the Doctor's 
friends, that he opened Mrs. Pye’s gate 
one evening, just as Colonel Hill had 
shut it in leaving. The Colonel saluted 





him as usual, but as he was turning away 
something in his face betrayed the import 
of his visit. Dr. Jones looked after him 
a moment, then walked slowly up to the 
porch where Lucy was standing, and said, 
simply: 

‘So, it is n’t to be, Lucy ?” 

“Ke."" 

This was all that passed between them, 
The young woman stepped down on to 
the walk without noticing how much he 
had failed since he was there before; but 
her mother, more observing, said: 

**You do n't look well, Doctor.”’ 

His eyes appeared deeper in their 
sockets since his brief interview with 
Lucy, but he steadied himself on his cane 
and answered, trying to laugh at his own 
witticism : 

“Why, I never was better looking in 
my life.” 

This attempt at gayety scarcely im- 
posed upon himself. Hopes for others, 
dawnings in his own life, he had watched 
them all set in darkness. Delusions no 
longer furnished excitement; but they 
were wearing upon him. 

Departing a little later, he saw Lucy 
standing at the gate, looking regretfully 
up the pavement over which Colonel Hill 
had passed. 

His hand was on the latch, but, deter- 
mined to make one more effort, he said, 
earnestly, 

“This must not be, Lucy. 
made up.” 

She turned coldly, and with formidable 
reproach in her voice answered: 

“It is the end. You can do nothing 


It shall be 


“more.” 


“‘T tried to work for the happiness of 
both,”’ he said. 

But Lucy answered nothing. 

The next day he came with a plan of 
reconciliation; but Lucy had gone ona 
protracted visit to some friends, Soon 
after, Colonel Hill began to devote him- 
self to business with an absorption which 
made him forget his old comrade. 

As the’ leaves began to take on Au- 
tumn tints, Dr. Jones rarely left his office. 
All day long he sat by the window read- 
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ing, or looking out upon the street Arabs, 
to whom he had tossed many a cake and 
nickel in the past. At night, the tones of 
his guitar, lower and sadder than ever, 
came to me so faintly that I wondered if 
the knack of hoping had at last forsaken 
him, as it forsook Goldsmith. Mrs. Pye 
and John came almost daily to his office, 
but they were all; except a few old ac- 
quaintances who still fed at his crib of 
auction purchases, always carrying away 
with them something salable, or useful 
to themselves. 

At length, he sat by the window no 
more. Mrs. Pye came regularly to shake 
up the pillows of his couch and place 
water within his reach, though he would 
have persuaded her to leave even these 
things undone. Once, indeed, he asked 
her for Lucy, but, being answered by an 
embarrassed excuse, he turned his face 
to the wall and murmured: 

“Perhaps they are right to blame me. 
One might as well be inimical to one’s 
friends as blundering.”’ 

After that he did not speak of her. One 
day as Mrs. Pye put on her bonnet to go 





home, he spoke up with a touch of his 
old enthusiasm : 

“‘Send John for an attorney, and tell 
him to come around too. He must build 
the hospital. There is enough out there 
to make you all rich.”’ 

“‘To-morrow,’"’ Mrs. Pye answered, 
“John is away from the city to-day.” 

But ‘to-morrow’ Dr, Jones had gone 
where hospitals are not needed. 

The last scene enacted in that old curi- 
osity-shop was the administrator's sale, 
which took place the following week. 
There were sold a pair of brass epaulets, 
a cracked marble Psyche, a dental chair, 
an oil landscape, and the couch whereon 
he had lain. All else had been given 
away piecemeal; but these were suffi- 
cient to pay the funeral expenses, and I 
think he had kept them for that purpose. 
Geological survey proved that the value 
of his Missouri land was not altogether 
a myth. Reverting to the Government, 
since he left no heirs, it was resold toa 
company of speculators. Somebody’s for- 
tune lies there, in immense beds of coal 
and lead ore,—but not John Pye’s. 

HELEN J. WOLFE. 





THE SHIP BELLS. 


HE tall white ships pass on and on, 
And wane upon the sea; 
And o’er the billows’ broken breast 
Their bells steal back to me, 
And break in trembling, sobbing throng, 
Upon the sands in dim sweet song, 
Of riven melody. 


And sailing o’er sweet fields of gold 
And clouds, and Summer blue, 
Through slanting sun and shadows dun, 
The sails slip through and through ; 
And throbbing bells that tremble back, 
Upon the fair ships’ fading tracks, 
The waves with echoes strew. 





And still the ships go on and on, 
Out gates of hazy gray, 
As dreams upon the slumbering sense 
Pass, unfulfilled, away, 
And leave but memory’s grieving bells, 
That sob and moan, like ocean shells, 
Ever and alway. 


And thus our lives go on and on 
Like ships, unceasingly : 
Thro’ morning’s gold and shadows cold, 
That check time’s varied sea. 
God grant that, like the sweet ship bells, 
The good that in my being dwells 
May echo after me. 
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‘*WESTERN CAVALIERS.” 


HE great men of Western Method- 
ism have served a grand purpose in 
showing that the highest heroism mani- 
fested for the sake of principle—a noble 
self-abnegation for the good of others, 
and all born of love to God and love 
from God—did not expire with the proto- 
martyrs, nor indeed with the fagots that 
consumed bodies of those whose 
blood became the prolific seed from 
which Protestant Christianity sprang into 
such fruitfulness of spiritual harvest. 
Christ could point to Asbury, Roberts, 
Lindsey, Finley, Cartwright, Light, and 
their glorious contemporaries, and say 
of them, as of the heroes of the birth-age 
of the Church, ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses.” 
In every age of the Church, when it 
has been necessary for men to serve it 
at their own cost, or by suffering the 
severest privations of penury, ministers 
have been found ready to incur the pains 
of poverty and exposure, and to forego 
the sweets of home. Thus, we find Dr. 
Redford, in his work entitled ‘‘ Western 
Cavaliers,’ which is to be the basis of 
this paper, informing us that, for ‘eight 
years prior to 1824, Bishop Roberts, 
though possessed of pulpit talents of the 
highest order, and a mind stored with 
gems of truth, received only two hundred 
dollars a year and his traveling expenses. 
Besides his long and wearisome travel 
on horseback, his constant exposure, his 
sacrifice and toil, the support he received 
was inadequate to the demands of his 
family, and often left him penniless.” 
We are told of an industrious minister in 
1829—the Rev. William Landrum, who 
is still living, and a member of the Ken- 
tucky Conference—receiving thirty-five 
dotlars for an entire year of arduous 
service, wholly given to the Church, and 
then in his diary writing cheerfully of 
“the kindness of the people.’’ Numbers 
of similar instances of pecuniary sacri- 
fice are recorded in this book of Christian 


the 


heroics. 











because these men, in a primitive state 
of society and a feeble Church organi- 
zation, assiduously labored and unmur- 
muringly suffered, now, when the people 
have grown rich and the Church power- 
ful and opulent, their ministers are to 
have the most meagre subsistence and 
cheerfully bear the pains of penury, 
merely to exemplify the fact that the 
spirit of vicarious sacrifice still survives, 
Many preachers of to-day, who insist 
upon a competence in return for their 
services, because the people they serve 
are affluent, would, as cheerfully as their 
fathers did, submit to the barest subsist- 
ence, did the necessities of the Church 
require it. 

In the opening chapter of Dr. Red- 
ford’s work, we have an account of the 
manner in which Bishop Morris reached 
one of his appointments. The streams 
swollen. The Bishop had been 
sick, and taken medicine. He rode into 
the river, and “found the large end of 
a great tree, which had been cut down 
so as to fall across the main channel just 
above the ford, for a temporary foot- 
bridge.”” The horses were swum over, 


were 


where the bank was not so precipitous 
as opposite the position of the Bishop on 
the log. Between him and the dry 
ground a sheet of water, some thirty 
yards wide and three feet deep, inter- 
vened. One of the sturdy preachers ac- 
companying him waded to him, and 
took him upon his shoulders and safely 
landed him. Many instances are recited 
of how similar difficulties in crossing 
streams were overcome. The Bishop, 
commenting upon these obstacles, and 
how they were met, says: ‘‘ Now, for 
such work as this, I would rather have a 
half-dozen such young preachers as those 
who accompanied me than twenty grad- 
uates of any theological seminary in the 
United States."" The good father seems 
to have penned the above without think- 


But it is not to be argued that, | ing it quite likely that it is possible for 
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graduates of theological seminaries to do 
as brave things in prosecuting the work 
of the ministry, if it should become nec- 
essary, as did these bold pioneer preach- 
ers. But when we have suspension 
bridges and steam-ferries, it would hardly 
be commended in a graduate of Drew 
hunting up some invalid bishop, and bear- 
ing him through muddy waters and drift, 
merely to prove that studying theology 
under approved masters did not make 
him effeminate and cowardly. 

The book we have under review covers 
a period from the year 1832 to 1844. 
Antedating 1832, many of the magnates 
of Western Methodism lived and acted, 
and fired trains of influence upon the 
track of distant magazines. For in- 
stance, on the 16th of June, 1833, Bar- 
nabas M'Henry, who, for forty-six years 
previous, had been a tower of strength, 
died of cholera. Richly endowed with 
natural gifts, and with cultivated polem- 
ical powers, he presented the doctrines 
of the Church in arguments remarkable 
for their transparency, and _ illustrated 
them in a life, blessed by sanctification, 
of exceptional purity. A superannuate 
in 1832, he received from the Conference 
collection only thirty-six dollars and 
thirty-seven cents,—a feeble pension for 
a veteran who had fought so many suc- 
cessful battles, and whose stalwart frame 
had been broken down by exposure and 
labor. It required a trust in the God 
who notes the sparrow trembling to its 
fall, feeds the ravens, and catalogues the 
hairs of the head, for younger soldiers to 
succeed, without misgiving, on the roster 
of duty, these valiant members of the 
Old Guard, who had been placed upon 
the retired list. Marcus Lindsey, who 
had entered the Conference in 1810, fell 
with the fatal scourge the same year of 
M'Henry. He was a man who enlisted 
the admiration of all who witnessed his 
valiant defense of the truth, and who 
were acquainted with his abundant la- 
bors; and, though more than forty years 
have passed, his memory in Kentucky is 
as ointment poured forth. At the Con- 
ference in 1833, George C. Light preached 





the funeral sermon in memory of the two 
worthies we have named, and of Joseph 
B. Power. The discourse is represented 
to have been one of remarkable power, 
inciting many to loftier aims, as they 
meditated, under the direction of the 
gifted preacher, the sterling characters 
of these invincible cavaliers. 

We have introduced to our notice Geo. 
W. Brush, who still survives; and a sin- 
gle incident will show that the preachers 
of that day had a curb-stone message for 
the ungodly, as well as a pulpit appeal. 
During the progress of a revival meeting 
in Shelbyville, Mr. Brush met on the 
street Thomas P. Wilson, an eminent 
judge of the Circuit Court, and said to 
him: 

“What would you think of me, if I 
were to remain here a year, and say 
nothing to you concerning the salvation 
of your soul?” 

The reply was: 

“T would regard you as a very unfaith- 
ful preacher.” 

He then asked: 

“What does Mrs. Wilson think on this 
subject?” 

The Judge answered : 

“Call and see her, and inquire for 
yourself,” 

On the Friday succeeding this inter- 
view, Judge Wilson, with his wife and 
son and sister-in-law, united with the 
Church. Two hundred persons were 
converted at this meeting. 

What splendid jewelry for the crown 
of the young preacher, and how pleas- 
antly must the memory of this war- 
worn hero run back to the sunny slope 
of youth, upon which, as a leader of 
God's host, he won this victory of the 
Cross! 

We have told us several anecdoctes of 
unpromising preachers who lived to dis- 
appoint the expectations of disparaging 
prophets. When James O. Andrew (aft- 
erward bishop) first preached to his 
neighbors, a prominent steward said to 
him: 

‘Well, Feemes, I voted the other day 
for you to be a preacher; but if I had 
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first heard that sermon I would never 
have done it.” 

The Rev. Wm. M'D. Abbett, whose 
ministry has been richly honored, and 
who has filled many prominent pulpits 
of the Kentucky Church, and who still 
lives in Frankfort, preached in Stanford, 
his first charge, and had succeeded to his 
own satisfaction beyond that secured to 
his self-esteem by any previous effort. 
The night was dark. The voice of a 
comrade was heard on the opposite side 
of the street by a young man who ad- 
dressed to him the query: 

**Did you hear what Squire P 
about the new preacher?” 

The answer went back: 

‘*No; what was it?” 

The reply was: 

“He said that fellow should not Jrac- 
tice on him again.” 

The remark had such a depressing ef- 
fect that the preacher was about to aban- 
don his work; but grace enabled him to 
triumph over his mortification, and he 
lived to be one of the most useful and ac- 
ceptable of Kentucky Conference preach- 
ers. His noble wife (yet living) came 
to his relief with words of cheer, made a 
round with him on his circuit, made 
friends for themselves and Christ; and 
the initial year of his ministry was blessed 
in a great awakening and conversion of 
sinners. 

Dr. Redford tells of his reception on 
his first charge, the Barboursville Circuit. 
He was the youngest preacher in the con- 
ference. He rode up to the house of a 
prominent member and introduced him- 
self as the new preacher, when the old 
brother measured him with a wondering 
glance and said: 

“Well, jump down, my little sonny, 
and run into the house.” 

He is now the Agent of the Southern 
Methodist Church, and the author of the 
book we are now reviewing, and an ad- 
mirable history of Kentucky Methodism. 


said 





“ Tall oaks from /ittle acorns grow. 


Most interesting is the story of Fred 
Brenning, as told by Dr. Redford. A 








young preacher returning from his mount- 
ain circuit in coarse country garb was 
overtaken by an exquisitely dressed man, 
who, thinking to have some fun with 
the ‘‘green-horn,” catechizes him. The 
preacher plays the réle of an ignorant 
“‘hunker;” and the inquisitive fop com- 
mits himself more and more. At length, 
Napoleon B. Lewis, an eminent minister 
of the day, is overtaken, and addresses 
the uncouth horseman : 

“How are you, brother Brenning?" 
followed, after an interchange of civilities, 
by numerous inquiries, and finally one 
with reference to Colonel L , a prom- 
inent politician, and a friend of Brenn- 
ing. The mortification of his foppish com- 
panion is graphically described, which is 
followed by an account of the eloquent 
exhortation the young preacher gave to 
his whilom inquisitor; resulting in a re- 
quest from the latter that the former 
should pray for him, and manifesting his 
sincerity by baptizing his words with 
grateful tears. 

An occasional syllabus is given in the 
book of remarkable sermons preached 
by the Boanerges of that period. We 
were particularly struck with one by Jon- 
athan Stamper, upon Missions, which is 
as full of splendid thought and opulent 
imagery as a kingly crown of jewels, 
This specimen of the pulpit power of 
this gifted preacher, nowhere else to be 
found, is richly worth the price of the 
volume. 

In giving reminiscences of Benjamin T, 
Crouch, we have the following prescrip- 
tion for ascertaining the denominational 
preferences of people, given to him by a 
young preacher : 

“In reading the Bible, the portion of 
it which indicates the preference of a 
family will be the most soiled. For ex- 
ample, if a man be a Campbellite, the 
second chapter of Acts will show his 
tendency; if he be a Presbyterian, the 
ninth chapter of Romans is his favorite; 
if he be a Free-will Baptist, the eighth 
chapter of Acts and the sixth of Romans 
betray his preference; if he be a Cal- 
vinistic Baptist, to these two chapters he 
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adds the ninth of Romans; but, if he be 
a Methodist, the Bible has been regularly 
read from Genesis to Revelation.” 

The most elaborate accounts we have 
ever seen of the labors and talents of 
John Newland Maffitt are to be found in 
this book. We have a heart-moving ac- 
count of his sad death from a “erally 
broken heart, he having been hunted by 
persecution as a partridge on the mount- 
ains. 

Dr. Nott, of Mobile, made a Jost mor- 
jem examination, and found on one side 
three holes; the other side had literally 
burst. Noble man! Slander broke his 
heart; but ‘‘ The righteous are held in 
everlasting remembrance.” 

Aconverted Jew by the name of Moses 
Levi, without English education, under 
examination for admission on tvial by 
Bascom, upon grammar, defeated in all 
his attempts to return a correct answer, 
could not ‘‘see the sense in going over 
nouns, compunctions, insurrections, and 
congregations.’’ Nevertheless, he be- 
came to be ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures,” 
and made “full proof of his ministry.” 

To those who think the temperance 
movement has made no progress, the fol- 
lowing incident may help to a better un- 
derstanding of the fact : 

“We heard a minister, in 1837, 
preach a funeral sermon ata private house. 
On the sideboard was to be seen, during 
the service, a gallon bottle of whisky. 
When the service closed, the preacher 
stepped forward and took a drink. Ina 
few moments the bottle was empty. We 
knew a gentleman to send to the house 
of a deacon in the Church for a glass of 
whisky, and received in response, that he 
only had one gallon, and there was prayer- 








meeting that night at his house and he 
could not spare it.’’ Such things belong 
happily to the resurrectionless past. 

We have the following pen-portrait and 
incident of the erratic Josiah Whittaker : 

“An old man (in 1840), with long face, 
large chin; thin, long hair, drawn up 
over an almost bald forehead. He is 
about to speak in reply to Stamper’s phil- 
ippic against local itinerants. Hear him: 
‘I have never asked any favor of. your 
bishops; I have left old Sukey Honey 
[the maiden name of his wife] to scratch 
for the children, and have traveled a 
hundred and fifty miles from home to 
serve your roughest circuits, for almost 
nothing. I have served the Church for 
thirty years, and have never complained. 
I have never located, nor stationated, 
nor supernumerated, nor superannuated, 
nor presiding-elderated, and I have no 
favors to ask of any of you.’" 

Dr. Redford settles one point we have 
often heard mooted; namely, as to 
whether, or not, Charles B. Parsons ever 
returned from the pulpit to the stage. 
He says: 

“After preaching a few sermons to ad- 
miring thousands, it is to be regretted 
that he withdrew from the Church and 
returned to the stage, to fulfill an en- 
gagement he had made previous to his 
admission.”” He is represented as com- 
ing back in a short time with deep con- 
trition, and being received back again 
with rejoicings unmingled with reproach. 

What we have written is simply sug- 
gestive of a.vast store of biography, in- 
cidents, anecdotes, etc., all of which is of 
absorbing interest, which the reader will 
enjoy in ‘‘ Western Cavaliers.” 

HowarD A. M. HENDERSON, 
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A POET CLASS-LEADER. 


N a suburb of the great English me- 

tropolis, near what used to be called 
“Cut-throat Lane,” an inquirer, a few 
years ago, found the one whom he 
sought,—one whose face, bearing, and 
manner at once gave fair expression to 
the man’s pure meekness, refined taste, 
calm and beautiful thought, deep spirit- 
ual feeling, and richly toned poetical 
genius. Always will the friendly con- 
versation in that studio be remembered. 
He was an artist as well as poet, and 
conversed critically, devoutly, and grace- 
fully, as by turns he went back from his 
easel to see the effect of the different 
touches on his canvas. 

One day he laid aside his palette and 
pencil, and threw open a large quarto 
Bible, with wide margins, and displayed 
to his companion’s sight a series of mar- 
ginal pencil sketches, that seemed to re- 
flect the very life of the prophetic words 
and actions given in the text. ‘* These,”’ 
said he, ‘‘are the results of some years’ 
efforts at realizing the thoughts, visions, 
life scenes, and ministry of inspired and 
historic men, as they ministered each to 
his own age or generation. My attempts 
to make myself one with them, and their 
times and circumstances, almost unfitted 
me for the realities and duties of my own 
life; but I am thankful for that compar- 
ative ease with which, as the result, I can 
now enter into the experience of one 
who says, ‘We walk by faith, not by 
sight.’ ”’ 

His marginal sketches were poems in 
picture. Occasionally an exquisite little 
stanza would prove how deeply the tune- 
ful soul of the artist had gone into the 
very soul of those ancient men, whose 
forms and actions he had so perfectly 
realized, and placed in the margin of 
his Bible. 

Among these rare and finely cut gems 
of poetry is one uncommon in its theme, 
and of very distinctive beauty. It is 
founded on the fortieth chapter of Jer- 


| emiah, and is entitled, ‘‘Gedaliah jn 





Mizpah:”’ 


“ ‘This evening, I walk upon the walls 

Made strong with stones, from Kamah, in the day 

When Asa fenced them, and Baasha fled 

For fear of Syria, with his work half done, 

Baffled by politic compacts of power. 

At noontide, I looked down into the well, 

Hollow and echoing, sunk in my court-yard, 

That men might want no water in a siege 

(For Asa thought how Rabbah, with tne spring 

Clasped in its citadel, for two long years 

Kept out even Joab); and there seemed to rise 

From its dark ring a mist, and shade of death, 

Which clung about my thoughts, and raised such 
dreams 

As seldom cross my well-attempered soul,— 

Rising unbidden, as the gods arose, 

Precursors of the shape of Samuel, 

In that wild cave of Endor; nay, I saw, 

Not visibly, but in my hurtling thought, 

This Samuel, who, near six hundred years 

Back from the present, made his circuit here, 

Judging in Mizpah when there was no king. 

Then did the kingdom—which the folk would 
have, 

Whether or no—spring up. It here has end, 

Both root and branch; and all that pleasant vine 

Brought out of Egypt, flourishing so long, 

And bearing such sour fruitage, is uptorn 

By the strong eagle of war, and planted far 

Among the streams of Shinar. Then I saw 

The long, slow, wicked living of the kings, 

Out-tiring God’s long-suffering, while he sent 

Prophets to hew them with his Word’s sharp 
sword, 

Hacking the grove, and cleaving the high place, 

His judgments every morning going forth, 

Clear as the sun’s uprising; but in vain! 

So that even here, two hundred years ago, ‘ 

Hosea saw the spreading idol-snare, 

As on the rounded height of Tabor Hill; 

And I with my own eyes beheld the snare 

Still spread, still here,—till all Chaldea came, 

And, in a sudden storm of blood and fire, 

Broke ‘all the kingdom’s power, and took the 
king, 

And slew his sons before his very sight, 

Then burned his sight away. And here am I, 

Charged with the humble remnant of God’s own, 

The poor, afflicted dressers of the soil, 

Not strong enough to drudge in Babylon; 

Some scattered forces wander in the field, 

And some have gathered to me with their guides,— 

Johanan, Jonathan, and Ishmael,— 

Warlike, yet aimless, with no foe to fight. 

But hunger and a rising discontent, 

Which breaks them from their purpose more and 
more. 

This Ishmael, they tell me, has been hired 

By Bene Ammon, with no good intent; 

And, taking me aside upon the wall, 
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Johanan bade me note the oily tongue 

Of Ishmael, and his lithe and wiry limbs; 

His eyes, both quick and furtive, and his smile, 

Which, said Johanan, he had never seen 

Except in men who have a thirst for blood ; 

And, while he talked, again the mist arose 

As from my court-yard well,—which whispered 
death. 

The mystic veil of life seemed growing thin; 

But yet I could not let my ruler’s heart, 

Inherited from good Ahikam’s breast, 

As his from Shaphan’s—noble ancestry !— 

Grow timid with suspicions; nor could give 

A sanction, based on less than act and deed, 

For staving off my risks with Ishmael’s life. 

Man judges by a gesture or a look; 

God reads the heart;—let God defend his own. 

This even I have bid him to a feast; 

He eats my bread; and if he lifts his heel 

Against me,—as one did against a king 

Whose high, impassioned heart, whatever fault 

Were chargeable against it, always scorned to 

Crouch with little fears and little cares,— 

Then let him smite, and let me, smitten, die. 

Better to die than wrong one honest heart; 

Better to die than live and fear to die.” 


This attractive production of ancient 
Oriental thought, feeling, character, and 
life, we owe to Mr. James Smetham, a 
man of devotion to pure spiritual work 
in the Church,—such as may be getting 
rare among modern Methodist laymen. 
He is one with his lot cast amid a genera- 
tion of professors, to crowds of whom an 
apostle might say: ‘‘When for the time 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need 
that one teach you again which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God; and 
are become such as have need of milk, 
and not of strong meat.’’ Yet the poet 
may be classed with the perfect, to whom 
strong meat belongs, and who by habit 
have their inward senses alive to distin- 
guish and duly estimate both good and 
evil. He is one too, who, in times when 
intellectual culture and refinement of 

VoL. XXXVI.—35 





taste are allowed so largely to alienate 
Methodists from the more spiritual and 
distinctive ordinances of their own com- 
munity, finds his happiness in bringing 
all the natural and cultivated graces of 
his mind and heart to his beloved and 
successful work as a class-leader. Those 
who know him can not fail to see the 
secret of his spiritual influence and 
power over those who are happily un- 
der his leadership. That secret may be 
found in the clear, child-like symplicity 
of aim which shows itself with such 
bright transparency in his hymn on 
“The Single Wish:” 


“One thing, O Lord, do I desire; 
Withhold not thou my wish from me, 
Which warms me like a secret fire, 
That I, thy child, may dwell with thee,— 


Dwell in thy house for evermore, 
‘Thy wondrous beauty to behold; 
And make inquiry, as of yore, 
Till all thy will to me is told. 


In this pavilion have I hid 

These many years, when hurt by sin, 
Or by my angry sorrows chid, 

Or deaf with life’s unceasing din. 


Blown hither by the blasts of fear, 
Or stooping with the weight of care, 
My feet have hasted, year on year, 
With psalm of praise or sigh of prayer. 


Fear tells my heart that I may be 
One day an alien from thy door; 

May cease thy lovely face to see, 
And hear thy whispers never more. 


This woe hath not befallen yet; 

Shall it, O Rock of Strength, befall? 
Then were my sun forever set, 

And dropped in that abyss my all. 


Tell me this hour shall never come; 
Plant me so deep, thy courts among, 
That I may have my final home 
And end where I began my song.” 


E. C. DouGurty. 
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THE WIFE LAVATER WANTED. 


OHN CASPER LAVATER, one of 

the brightest lights of the Church of 
Switzerland, was pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, Zurich, during the last twenty- 
two years of the eighteenth century. In 
the days of singleness, he asked that his 
future wife should have the qualities, and 
be willing to meet the conditions, set 
forth in the following. There are very 
few women who possess all of these 
qualities, and certainly none of the same 
mind with Susan B. Anthony would have 
been willing to agree upon all the condi- 
tions; yet all who are familiar with the 
character and history of this noble serv- 
ant of God and humanity, and the ex- 
emplary wife the Lord afterward gave 
him, will agree that the latter came up 
to his ideal, and that the husband was 
worthy of her who was so meek as to 
accept his conditions. His later asser- 
tion, that Providence gives the world but 
one such wife in a century, was probably 
a mistake; though it must be admitted 
that a better type of true womanhood is 
nowhere to be found. 

Lavater describes his 
follows: 

“First of all, she must suit my parents, 
and Ihers. Her family, fortune, and age 
shall not to any considerable extent dif- 
fer from my own. As regards her moral 
character, she must rise above all suspi- 
cion of slovenliness and frivolity. She 
must be tender of heart, mild, peaceable, 
and meek. She must be so far from be- 
ing vain and ostentatious, that she shall 
only not trespass the laws of good de- 
corum and respectability. Her virtu- 
ousness must have for its source not only 
her disposition, but also the fear of God. 
Physical beauty is not so very desirable, 
if she only be pleasant, cheerful, healthy, 
cleanly, gentle. I ask not Herculean 
courage; nevertheless, she must be a 
stranger to all squeamishness. She must 
thoroughly understand keeping house. 
Great learning is not necessary; and 


ideal wife as 








pedantry would be to me detestable. A 
taste for good moral books is, however, 
necessary. 

“If she possess the above-named 
qualities, I will be satisfied with a me- 
dium mind; yet, the more the better. 

“‘She must be tractable and obedient, 
resolved to aim for the sublimest of 
virtues. She shall be no _ hinderance 
in any of the transactions connected 
with my office as a minister. She must 
not hinder me from accepting a country 
parish, though the place be of the infe- 
rior order, and the salary low. She 
must show veneration toward my par- 
ents, and not give vent to any criticism 
of the weaknesses she may perceive in 
them. She must not depreciate any of 
my friends, nor embitter my associating 
with them, be they ever so poor and 
humble. Her playmates and friends 
must be of respectable character. She 
shall not read novels, and must have 
good notions concerning education,—in 
the plan of which she must be willing to 
coincide with me. Prepared for any for- 
bearance or abstemiousness, she must 
never be unwilling to observe the duties 
of a faithful mother toward her children. 
Her love toward me must neither be 
founded on sensual inclination nor on 
vanity. She must mainly love me be- 
cause she is willing to unite with me to 
be virtuous. She must also assist me to 
fulfill my calling; by visiting the sick, 
especially females. 

“Of all these requirements, standing 
in no arrangement whatever, I shall 
yield not one. If she be in possession 
of these qualities, she may be firmly as- 
sured of my unbounded love, tender- 
ness, faithfulness, and magnanimity.” 

At another time, he says: 

‘With much anxiety would I look for- 
ward to the time of matrimony, could I 
not also, in this most important matter, 
put my trust in Providence, and could I 
not take for my consolation the wedding 
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motto of my parents, which is, ‘Have 
thy joy always in the Lord, and he will 
give thee thy heart's desire.” I desire 
not beauty or wealth or scholarly learn- 
ing; but good sense, a noble, tender, 
unselfish, humble, unpretentious Chris- 


tian heart,—prepared for any sacrifice in 
the fear of God.” 

Some of the fair readers may frown; 
but those who wish to be happy wives 
will do well to study the picture. 

G, E, HILLER. 





ABEL MINARD. 


[WITH STEEL ENGRAVING.] 


ENEFACTORS of mankind are 

worthy of commendation, But it 
is not the largeness of the gift, so much 
as the spirit in which it is bestowed, that 
entitles the donor to our regard. The 
objects for which a benefaction has been 
made, the persons to be benefited by it, 
and the want that has been met by it, 
enter into our estimate of the 
charity founded. The greater 
the need, the greater the praise 
due the enterprise. Perhaps 
for this reason the institution 
founded by Abel Minard should 
commend him specially to our 
regard. 

In the month of July, 1870, 
Mr. Minard, of Morristown, N. 
J., by deed, conveyed to Bishop 
Edmund S. Janes a house and : 
lot of four acres in that city, of 
the probable value of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to hold in trust, 
for the purposes specified in this 
deed, namely: to have and to 
hold the said premises, with 
their appurtenances, as a home 
for the female children of foreign mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and for female orphans and 
half-orphans who are or shall be chil- 
dren of ministers of said Church, and 
for such other female orphans and half- 
orphans as the Trustees may select and 
designate; provided, however, that such 
children as shall be admitted to the 








Home shall be without means or provis- 
ion for their support. 

This was a happy thought on the part 
of Mr. Minard. In none of the heathen 
lands where our missionaries are em- 
ployed are there any schools for the edu- 
cation of girls, except those established 
by the missionaries themselves. Girls are 





THE MINARD HOME, 


not there regarded with the same favor 
as boys, nor are they reckoned of suffi- 
cient worth to deserve an education. 
Where they are, through the influence 
of missionaries, brought to school, they 
are not generally from the better classes 
of society, and are not such playmates 
and associates as the missionary would 
select for his children; for, though they 
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may be gentle, pure, and innocent, and 
free from any bad habits, they are unac- 
quainted with our civilization and styles 
of thought, dress, and manners. As chil- 
dren learn largely from their young com- 
panions, it is better that Christian children 
be educated with those of their own blood 
and religion, than with those who are 
strangers to both; and hence our mis- 
sionaries abroad, when at all possible, 
send their children home to be educated. 

But few of our missionaries have the 
means to educate their sons and daugh- 
ters at home, during the years of their 
pupilage. And if our preachers at home 
have not taken the vow of poverty, the 
congregations which they serve take care 
that they shall never grow rich, or leave 
behind them much of this world’s goods. 
A few, by wise management and through 
the forethought of their wives, do, when 
death overtakes them, leave enough to 
render their families comfortably pro- 
vided for; but in most cases, we believe, 
this is not the fact. Shall the Church 
adopt their orphans, or leave them to the 
grudged charities of the world? Never 
do the collections for such cases reach 
the maximum. Some, indeed, are en- 
tirely destitute when the father dies; 
doubly so when both parents are taken. 
For them, too, Mr. Minard has provided 
a home. Here they are to be furnished 
with the necessaries of life, with a Chris- 
tian education, and with all the advan- 
tages of domestic society. 

On the 28th of February, 1871, a lib- 
eral charter was obtained for the institu- 
tion from the Legislature of New Jersey, 
when Bishop Janes by deed conveyed 
the premises to the Trustees appointed by 
the charter, agreeably with the terms of 
trust by which he held it; and after the 
death of Mr. Minard, which occurred 
January 31, 1871, the Trustees came at 
once into the possession and manage- 
ment of the Home. As they desired to 
carry out literally the intent of Mr. Mi- 








nard,—namely, to give the children of for- 
eign missionaries the preference, and the 
children of deceased ministers the next 
opportunity of enjoying its advantages,— 
and as time was required to give notice 
and to make the necessary arrangements, 
in order to conform the institution to the 
classes of persons specified in the charter 
to enjoy its advantages, the Trustees as- 
sumed at once the maintenance of the 
orphans left to its care by Mr. Minard. 

The charter requires that the Board of 
Trustees, for the time being, shall report 
to the General Conference the affairs of 
the institution and its finances, and gen- 
erally such matters and things as may be 
necessary to inform the Conference of its 
actual condition and wants. Such a re- 
port was made to our last General Con- 
ference, and, upon motion, the following 
action was had: 

‘* Whereas, Mr. Abel Minard, of Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, has made provision 
for establishing a Home for the education 
of female children of such foreign mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as may choose to avail them- 
selves of its advantages; also for the re- 
ception and education of the female or- 
phans or half-orphans of deceased min- 
isters of our Church, and also of such 
other female orphans or half-orphans as 
the Trustees may admit; and, whereas, 
a liberal charter has been obtained for 
said Home; and, whereas, it is amply se- 
cured to the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
therefore, 

“‘ Resolved, That the trust is gratefully 
accepted, and that the General Confer- 
ence commends the Minard Home to the 
generous liberality of our Church and 
the public.” 

The Home is at present under the care 
of the Rev. S. S. Weatherby and wife, 
who, having themselves been missiona- 
ries, have a personal knowledge of the 
wants of those for whom this Home is 
provided. 
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Our FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


SincE the Franco-German war, the in- 
crease in the expense of living in Germany 
has almost become a national calamity, and 
is just now driving away from German cities 
a large number of foreigners who had set- 
tled in them with a view to the cheap and 
thorough education of their children. This 
is especially the case with Dresden for in- 
stance, which for years has been the seat of 
an American colony of colossal dimensions, 
whose members have spent a great deal of 
money in educating their children in that 
city of special advantages in art and music. 
In regard to ourselves, matters have worked 
badly at both ends of the line; money has 
become scarce and more difficult to obtain 
in this country, and the supply has therefore 
been curtailed from here, while the expenses 
have been doubled, and, in some cases, almost 
trebled, there. The result has been quite a 
general exodus of the American colonies from 
the German cities, and, in the case of Dres- 
den, where the expense of living has so greatly 
increased, the desertion has been almost 
complete. Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and other favorite resorts for 
school purposes, are likely to suffer in pro- 
portion. It certainly behooves the Germans 
to see to it that they do not kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. The advantages 
of their education, under the best of circum- 
stances, are becoming questionable, and if to 
this element of doubt is added that other of 
extortionate expense, the deed will be done, 
and education in Germany will become less 
fashionable than formerly, if not less desira- 
ble. The present year bids fair to be one 
of lean kine to Germany, and Europe gen- 
erally, The annual exodus to Germany will 
be greatly decreased this year on account of 
the Centennial year, with its multitude of 
attractions. Our people will wait this time 





to see the mountain come to them, and will 
find their account in it, and learn, perhaps, 
a useful lesson; namely, that a great deal 
of the pleasure and éclat of foreign travel 
is a matter of imagination rather than of 
reality. Then, the turning of the tide hith- 
erward will bring money to our shores, in- 
stead of taking it away, which will again 
operate disastrously to Europe while it ben- 
efits us. And this change of the current is 
of vastly more import than it would seem to 
be to the casual observer. The amount of 
money spent by all classes of Americans in 
Europe is almost incredible; the sums ex- 
pended for pictures and statuary alone, to 
say nothing of the whole range of objects 
of art, is so excessively large as to turn the 
balance of trade at times against us, and 
place us in the category of debtors, instead 
of that of creditors. Until quite recently, 
this account was kept balanced by the large 
sums brought to us by foreign emigration, but 
this source of supply is now nearly cut off. 





Tus greatly increased expense of living 
in Germany touches no class with a sharper 
sting than the daughters of cultivated and 
respectably situated families dependent on 
limited incomes from small estates or small 
salaries. Manya refined and intelligent girl 
now finds it necessary to do something for 
her own support, that she may thus assist 
her parents in keeping the wolf from the 
door. Intellectual labor in Germany is so 
poorly paid, that teachers, preachers, and 
authors find it a difficult matter to maintain 
their social standing and educate their chil- 
dren, while these latter are, of course, am- 
bitious to adopt some employment that will 
not degrade them in the social scale. The 
result has been that for the last few years an 
uncommonly large number of young girls 
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from these ranks have prepared themselves 
for the vocation of teaching, and this call- 
ing has more largely than ever been put into 
their hands. 

But the supply has at length grown to 
exceed the demand, and many of the young 
girls are forced to sit idle, after having qual- 
ified themselves for the work, or else accept 
positions beneath their acquirements and 
capacities. To obviate this evil to a certain 
extent, a strenuous effort is now being made 
throughout the country to introduce female 
gymnastics, as a branch for practice and ac- 
quirement, in all the young ladies’ schools 
of a higher order. ‘To this end, the Ger- 
mans are establishing calisthenic normal 
schools in many cities, especially in Darm- 
stadt, Frankfort, Berlin, Dresden, Carlsruhe, 
Brunswick, etc., where young ladies may 
enjoy a course of thorough preparation in 
all that pertains to the science of gymnas- 
tics as adapted to women. ‘The practice has 
hitherto not been very popular in German 
schools, from the fact that the exercise has 
been coarse and rude, partaking rather of a 
masculine character, that has not so much 
developed the female form as simply given 
strength to the muscles, and at times a coarse 
outline to the limbs. This fact has made 
female gymnastics rather unpopular with 
mothers, who are now appealed to with a 
view to enlist their support and encourage- 
ment. Their presence is invited and courted 
in the calisthenic schools, that by actual ex- 
perience they may be convinced of the 
healthfulness and desirability of the exercise, 
and its superiority over dancing in the mat- 
ter of giving dignity to the bearing and 
grace to the movements. That the Govern- 
ment is in earnest in this matter is proved 
by the fact that a commission has just been 
appointed to hold a semi-annual session in 
Berlin, with a view to test all candidates 
from the schools who desire diplomas as 
teachers. And it is now rumored that, as 
soon as a suitable number of competent 
teachers have been trained, the course of 
exercise will be made obligatory in the gov- 
ernment schools, and warmly recommended 
to those running under government license. 
The whole movement seems to be an at- 
tempt, which may prove a successful one, to 
supplant the male dancing-master by lady 
teachers of calisthenics. 





THE French people are fast returning to 
their senses in regard to a war of revenge 
against Germany, which, for a time, was the 
only burden of their song ; and it is now grati- 
fying to see how many of them are coming to 
the opinion that the best war they can wage 
is that of rivalry in honest endeavor of some 
kind. For a while the French merchants 
refused to have any thing to do with Ger. 
man dealers, and the German people them- 
selves made resolves to abstain from the 
consumption of French manufactures. But 
all hands are turning over a new leaf in this 
regard, to the great disgust of German mer. 
chants, who now find their business slipping 
away from their fingers under French com- 
petition. It is quite clear that the Germans 
have still something to learn from the French 
in the art of. attracting customers and in- 
ducing them to buy, and this matter is now 
being largely discussed in the-German jour- 
nals. A recent reform in the postal laws 
between the two countries allows the trans- 
mission of small commercial packages from 
one country to the other, but the advantage 
seems now to be all on the side of the 
French. They have a most ingenious way 
of advertising by circulars and handsome 
engravings, and place certain articles at 
prices so low that the temptation to buy is 
very great. Jn the matter of gloves for the 
ladies, and cravats for the gentlemen, there 
is no resisting their offers, which are some- 
times actually below cost, evidently with a 
view of attracting custom. Because the 
party well-suited with these can hardly resist 
the offer for other things, apparently quite 
as cheap, which invariably accompany these 
small orders. The amusing and profitable 
part of the strife is the manner in which 
the German dealers have taken up the case 
in the public papers. Having become tired 
of appealing to the patriotic side of the 
question, which soon gets to be an old story 
in the face of attractive ribbons and desira- 
ble laces, the German storekeepers in several 
cities have supplied themselves with articles 
thus sent by their French competitors with 
prices attached; beside these for examina- 
tion are all sorts of stuffs, dresses, mantles, 
and what not, made at home, with prices 
attached, with a view to prove that the Ger- 
man article is cheaper, more durable, and 
more honestly made, than the article drawn 
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from Parisian warehouses. It is just now 


the life of some of the German towns among 
the shopping ladies to visit ¢2 masse the 
magazines where the industrial war between 


French and German competitors is being 
carried on; and the ladies heartily enjoy the 
battle from the fact that they are sure of be- 
ing the gainers in the end, because of the 
necessary training in suavity of manner now 
being acquired by the German shopkeepers, 
who, in this respect, can well take a lesson 
from the French dealer behind the counter. 
For, whether the visitor buy or not, the lat- 
ter is all smiles in bowing cut his guest, 
while the German dealer is proverbially 
glum and sour if the expected customer does 
not buy what she does not want. 


THAT idol worship actually exists in Ire- 
land could hardly be believed without the 
best of authority, but it seems to be con- 
firmed by a recent visitor to a couple of 
small islands lying off the west coast of Ire- 
land, and bearing the names of North and 
South Irish Kea,—meaning the land of the 
thorn-bush, the soil being every-where cov- 
ered with thorns. These islanders, sepa- 
rated from the civilized world, are ruled by 
a king, who is said to be over a hundred 
years old, The narrator declares him to be 
a very pleasant monarch, and much loved 
by his subjects. He has no suite, no palace, 
and his income consists of a small per cent 
of the fish caught and the potatoes raised. 
The houses of the natives, if this term can 
be used in regard to them, are simply holes 
in great stone heaps, which are covered with 
reeds and mud, 
ble huts live from eight to ten persons, with 


In many of these misera- 


a pig or a goat; and occasionally a cow will 
share this only room. If the material con- 
dition of these idolaters is mournful indeed, 
their moral and spiritual condition is still 
worse. The religion of these people con- 
sists in the worship of a large wooden idol. 
This is not some dilapidated image of a saint 
from a Romish church, but a coarsely carved 
figure of a man, about eight feet high, and 
clothed in a flannel shirt. The visitor re- 
lates that only after much coaxing was he 
permitted to see the spot where the idol is 
kept; it was a miserable hut, a little larger, 
but no better, than the others, and used by 
them evidently as a worshiping shrine. They 





frequently suffer from hunger on account of 
long storms that prevent them from fishing, 
and when thus almost starving, they bring 
out their idol amid tears and lamentations, 
carry it to the shore, throw themselves down 
before it, and implore it to appease the fury 
of the winds and waves. When the storm 
finally ceases, they attribute the fact to the 
intervention of their god. These poor peo- 
ple have scarcely any intercourse with the 
outer world. They believe that they are 
descended from a giant who once came to 
their island from some beautiful house which 
is theirs after death. ‘The seals that sport 
on their coast are never killed because they 
are supposed to harbor for a while the souls 
of the dead. When one of them dies, the 
corpse is allowed to lie unburied three days, 
during which time they crowd around it 
with lamentations, and then pray to the idol 
to grant it a happy journey to the blissful 
island. A few years ago, a missionary went 
to the island to try to civilize them, but, the 
moment he hinted at the destruction of their 
ido], he had to flee to save his life. Now 
this is no report of a heathen island in the 
South Seas, but of a place that can be 
reached in twenty-four hours from London, 
where dwells and reigns the great Queen 
Victoria,—‘*the Empress of India,” as her 
subjects would now fain also call her. It 
seems almost impossible that such contrasts 
could exist so near each other. 


THE recent laws passed throughout the 
German einpire, in regard to baptism and 
civil marriage, are the subject of the bitter- 
est discussion, and, in some instances, de- 
nunciation, on the part of the German clergy, 
both Protestant and Catholic. A great many 
of these men know that the only hold they 
have on their parishioners is that of civil 
law. As long as this forced the people to 
take their children to the baptismal font, 
and to appear at the church altar for the 
marriage ceremony, it was done; but the 
moment the legal obligation was removed, 
and the religious portion of the act was made 
voluntary, the number demanding Church 
marriage was largely decreased. The pas- 
tors in various districts take the matter in 
very different part ; but these civil laws will 
often have the good effect of turning tyrants 
into gentle rulers for the sake of expediency, 
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THERE is in Boston a society ‘* to encour- 
age studies at home,” which, in a very quiet, 
sensible way, seems to be doing a great deal 
of good. Its object is to keep up an interest 
in study among young ladies who have fin- 
ished their school course. There is a lady 
to preside over each of the several depart- 
ments of history, literature, art, science, etc., 
who keeps up a correspondence with the 
young members, directs their studies, gives 
suitable advice, and receives monthly reports 
of their progress, ‘ 

— The corner-stone of a female academy 
was recently laid at South Canadean, Indian 
Territory. 

— Two sisters in Pennsylvania have given 
one thousand dollars to the Central Ten- 
nessee College. 


— Mrs. James B. Colgate, of New York, 
has offered a gift of $35,000 to endow the 
New London (N. H.) Literary and Scien- 
tific Institute, on the condition that $30,000 
more shall be raised. 


— ‘*The Martha Washington College, at 
Abingdon, Virginia,” says the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, ‘‘is receiving marked 
favor; and colleges for girls throughout the 
State are doing remarkably well.” 


— At the oratorical contest of Ohio col- 
leges held at Springfield, Ohio, Miss Laura 
A. Kent, of Antioch College, from Calais, 
Vermont, took the first prize, nine colleges 
competing. 

— Seven ladies of Amsterdam, New York, 
have, during the Winter, supported a night- 
school in that village for the benefit of the 
many children employed in the manufacto- 
ries of that place. The school numbered 
nearly two hundred pupils. 


— ‘The problem of higher education for 
women is likely to receive light from the 
experiment undertaken at the new college 
at Northampton. Its curriculum is not quite 
so elaborate as that of Yale and Harvard, 
but it is fully up to the standard of Amherst, 
Brown, or Wesleyan, and is largely in ad- 
vance of what is required at Vassar or Mount 
Holyoke. Under these conditions, Doctor 
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Clarke’s theories of feminine brain-building 
might be tested with prospect of a tangible 
result.” 

— Danvers, Dedham, Medford, and Wa: 
tertown, Massachusetts, have elected women 
as members of their school committees, 


— The number of American colleges is re- 
ported by the National Commissioner of Ed. 
ucation to be 323; male students attending 
the same, 25,000; female students, 2,349. 


—Of the twelve hundred teachers em. 
ployed in the Boston public-schools, more 
than eight hundred are women; and yet the 
less than four hundred men receive more 
money in salaries than the eight hundred 
women. 


— The average salary paid to male teach- 
ers in Rhode Island is eighty-three dollars 
a month, and to females forty-three dollars, 
and the ratio of male to female teachers is one 
to four. The highest salary paid to male teach. 
ers in ILinois is $330 a month; the highest 
paid to female teachers, $220. ‘The respec- 
tive averages of the sexes are $48.19 and 
$33-46; in Massachusetts, $94.33 and $34.34. 
In Massachusetts, one teacher in eight isa 
man, while in Illinois three teachers in seven 
are men, 

— Michigan University, in the year 1870 
opened its doors in all departments for the 
admission of women. According to the most 
recent returns, one hundred and seventeen 
are now availing themselves of the right to 
university instruction thus recognized. In 
the distribution which they have made of 
themselves among the several departments, 
there is no little significance—four of them 
having chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, 
and sixty literature and science. 


— **We can not point to a better illustra. 
tion of woman’s possibilities, as well as ca- 
pabilities, than was shown at the inter-col- 
legiate literary and mathematical contest 
held in New York a few weeks since, when 
Miss Julia* J. Thomas, a representative of 
Cornell University, won the first prize for 
the very creditable examination which she 
passed in Greek—‘a gratifying proof,’ as the 
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committee remarked, ‘that the recent efforts 
to elevate the standard of female education 
have not been without fruit.’ Before the 
Committee of Awards had time to make up 
their report, Miss Thomas showed a most 
marked proficiency in the | aglish tongue. 
Her well-earned victories at Antioch, Cor- 
nell, and New York, only rival in brilliancy 
her last conquest in the School of Arts.” 


—‘*Where ten men will cheerfully lay 
down their lives for a woman, only one will 
carry her a scuttle of coal.” 


—A new woman-suffrage paper, edited 
by Mrs. Nettie Sanford, and called Zhe La- 
dies’ Bureau, will soon be issued at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

— The joint resolution providing for fe- 
male suffrage, which passed the Iowa House 
some weeks ago, failed to pass the Senate,— 
yeas twenty-two; nays twenty-four. 

— The Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives has ‘passed, by a voie of seventy-eight 
to twenty-eight, a bill to allow women to 
vote on all questions pertaining to the public- 
schools. 

— Mrs. William H. Osborn, daughter of 
the late Jonathan Sturges, of New York City, 
has purchased Cozzens’ Hotel at West Point, 
on the Hudson, for $65,000, and has pre- 
sented it to the New York Hospital Associa- 
tion, for a home for convalescent patients. 


— The Massachusetts Senate has passed 
the women’s suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution by eighteen to ten; and by a vote of 
nineteen to eleven, refused a thir’ reading to 
the bill to give to women the right to vote 
on municipal affairs in cities and towns, and 
to hold municipal offices. 

— The principle of female suffrage is tak- 
ing deep root in the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut. Twenty years ago it would 
have been considered akin to heresy to have 
broached the subject of women voting in 
the Church meetings of the denomination, 
but now it is done without reproach in more 
than half the Congregational Churches in 
the State. The matter was discussed with 
considerable earnestness at a recent meeting 
of the Old Litchfield Church; and in order 
to ascertain the usage of the Churches re- 
specting it, George M. Woodruff, Esq., ad- 
dressed a circular letter to them, inquiring 












whether their female members were allo 
to vote in the Church meetings or not. Twé 
hundred and thirty-two Churches have re- 
sponded to the question, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven answer in the affirm- 
ative, and one hundred and five in the 
negative, but with qualifications. This gives 
a fair majority of twenty-two Churches where 
female suffrage is freely exercised. In some 
of the Churches which answer in the nega- 
tive, it is admitted in some particulars, and 
in all of them it is commanding thought and 
attention. 


— The revival meetings in the Universalist 
Church in Bergen, N. J., where Rev. Phoebe 
A. Hanaford officiates, have been fervent. 


—Sixty graduates of Vassar College, re- 
cently met and founded a Vassar Alumnz 
Association. The object of the organization 
is to further the interests of the College as 
well as to aid in furnishing a good educa- 
tion to indigent students. 


— Woman suffrage was recently discussed 
before a Judiciary Committee of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island; forcible pleas 
were made bearing upon the unjust distinc- 
tions between men and women respecting 
property. Miss Anna C, Garlin made a brief 
hut eloquent speech as the representative of 
young women, 


— Chief -Justice Edmund G. Ryan, of 
Wisconsin, in a decision denying the appli- 
cation of Miss Goodell, of Janesville, for 
permission to practice, holds that there is 
no Wisconsin statute which authorizes the 
admission of females to the bar; and thata 
contrary construction of the statute would 
break down all distinctions of sex in the 
State government. 


— The ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Branch” of the 
*©Woman’s Christian Association ” of Cin- 
cinnati, is becoming quite a feature of the 
city. Numbers of our best and most influ- 
ential ladies are giving it both their time 
and attention. The sewing-school, which 
they have established, shows how well their 
time has been employed. Mrs. F. P. An- 
derson, the President, is admirably fitted 
for the position which she fills. Her fine 
executive abilities, and her sweet womanli- 
ness, win her the respect and love of her fel- 
low-workers. 
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Dovust Less a degree of ‘* buncombe”’ will 
be tolerated in the review of our century of 
truly marvelous history. While our zeal 
is greatly moderated by the astounding 
revelations of official corruption and private 
dishonesty just as the new century was dawn- 
ing upon us, there is enough also to inspire 
the heart of the true American with honest 
pride and devout thanksgiving. We doubt, 
however, the propriety, as well as wisdom, 
of undue laudation of our work in depart- 
ments wherein we have been exceptionally 
weak, These thoughts have been suggested 
by Mr. Conant’s review of our century of 
art progress, contained in the April number 
of Harper's Monthly. In connection with 
much truly valuable and just reflection, Mr. 
Conant certainly has made some erroneous 
and unjustified estimates of the relative mer- 
its of American artists. Laudation may at 
times be indulged, when encouragement is 
needed. But what are we to think when he 
uses such language as the following ? ** There 
are no portraits in the world, if we except 
those of the old Venetian masters, superior 
in the highest qualities of art to those of 
Stuart, Elliot, Page, Huntington, Le Clear, 
Stone, Baker, and others, who have devoted 
their genius to this branch of art. Ameri- 
can portraiture may not display so much 
academical ‘effect’ as the French, but effect 
is not in itself an essential quality of fine 
art. It is often an artistic trick to catch the 
uncultivated eye, and hide defects of draw- 
ing, etc.” It is impossible at first to believe 
that this is other than a harmless Centennial 
soaring of the eagle. But when we consider 
that Mr. Conant’s article is one of a series 
of estimates drawn up by some of our ablest 
scholars for a most sober and widely circulated 
journal, we then feel alarm at the pernicious 
effect of such opinion. We can not believe 
that this writer can seriously rank our por- 
trait-painters, however excellent, with the 
great masters of portrait, as Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Holbein, and Rembrandt, in the 
north, and Velasquez, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raffaelle, etc., in the south. Indeed, we 
seriously question whether even Stuart and 
Elliot occupy so high a plane as the English 
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Reynolds and Gainsborough, or even Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, with his affected man. 
nerism. Why do not our American portrait- 
painters receive commissions from the opt- 
lent families of Europe, or why are not their 
works sought for the great galleries of the 
Old World? Prejudice against any thing 
peculiarly American will not explain it; nor 
will the fact that they are living artists ac. 
count for the almost infinite disparity in 
price between a Velasquez or a Holbein and 
an Elliot or a Page. The truth is, we are 
living in an age of cosmopolitan sympathies, 
and the narrow bounds of nationalities and 
races are fast disappearing, to give place to 
a broader, more catholic spirit. And a 
Huntington or a Baker will be placed just as 
high as their intrinsic worth and excellence 
will entitle them to be placed. But Mr, 
Conant will certainly do a great harm to 
our artists themselves by such indiscriminate 
laudation. We fear that the direct tendency 
of such articles will be to make our excel- 
lent American artists satisfied with present 
attainments, rather than stimulate them to 
bring to our country a still higher glory by 
their grander triumphs. We shall be greatly 
mistaken if the effect of the comparison of 
art works at our Centennial shall not be to 
chasten the confidence of some of our 
American workers. 


—The noted painting of Meissonier, en- 
titled ‘*1807,”" which was purchased of the 
artist by Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York, 
is the theme of remark among artists and 
amateur collectors of paintings. The enor- 
mous price paid ($76,000 in New York— 
300,000 francs to the artist) has awakened 
renewed inquiry into the peculiar power of 
the renowned Frenchman. At first thought 
it would seem impossible that the picture 
had any intrinsic value. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to say wherein consists its remarkable 
superiority. Had this been one of a half- 
dozen works of a deceased artist, we might 
appreciate ¢he value that might be set upon 
this one of the best of the productions of a 
truly great painter. Its worth, as illustrat- 
ing the history of art, and the influence of 
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a peculiar school, would be priceless; but 
since the companion-piece of this, ‘¢ 1814,” 
js held by its present possessor, M. de la 
Haute, at about the same figure, we are in- 
clined to think that there may be a measure 
of conceit on the part of these affluent pur- 
chasers that was gratified by the payment of 
these enormous sums. Before his death, Mr. 
Stewart received from Meissonier a manu- 
script description of the motive of the work. 
Whether his executors will place the paint- 
ing in his own private gallery immediately, 
or give the public an apportunity of profiting 
by its study, is yet to be seen. 


—It is said that Holman Hunt’s portrait 
of himself, which was lately in the Liver- 
pool Exhibition, and which is one of the 
best, if not the best, of his portraits, is to 
be sent to the Centennial Exhibition. 


— The Centennial is calling out works by 
artists familiar with ‘‘scenes of ye olden 
time ;” and H. Winthrop Pierce, the Boston 
artist, is engaged on two drawings, —a 
« Husking Scene,” and ‘* Singing Meeting.” 
He has already brought out the ‘Quilting 
Bee” and the ‘‘ New England Kitchen,” to 
be sent with these to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 


— While Meissonier is receiving these truly 
fabulous sums for his work, most of the 
modern artists are but poorly remunerated 
for their labor. Most extensive sales of 
paintings of the best foreign and home tal- 
ent, lately offered in several of our chief 
cities, have resulted most discouragingly. 
It is true that really superb paintings have, 
during this Winter, been almost a drug on 
the market. 


— From the report of the directors of the 
National Gallery of England, issued for last 
year, we find a valuable list of additions 
made by purchase and bequest. ‘*A Ve- 
netian Senator,’”? by Andrew da Solario, 
bought for $9,400 at Milan; one by Gains- 
borough and Crome. The original design 
of Wilkie’s ‘‘ Blind-man’s-buff,” and Law- 
rence’s **Child with Kid,” engravings of 
which are familiar in our own homes. The 
average daily attendance has somewhat in- 
creased. The favorite English subjects for 
copyists were Landseer’s ‘‘ Spaniels,’”’ repro- 
duced seventeen times; Reynolds’s ‘* Heads 





of Angels,” fifteen times, and Turner’s 
‘¢Teméraire,”’ thirteen times. The favorites 
among old masters were Andrea del Sarto’s 
‘* Portrait of himself,” copied eleven times; 
Rubens’s ‘* Chapeau de Paille,” eight times, 


— The Committee on Art and Industrial 
Exhibits of the Woman’s Centennial Union, 
desire to urge upon the women artists and arti- 
sans of New York and other States the impor- 
tance of sending to them at once for inspec- 
tion and approval such specimens of their 
work as may be suitable for exhibition in 
the Woman’s Pavilion at Philadelphia, and 
creditable to the women of our country. 
Works of decorative art, such as wood carv- 
ing, panel and porcelain painting, etching 
and engraving, artistic embroidery and lace 
work, are especially desired, as well as in- 
ventions and patents of all kinds. The 
women of New York are engaged in raising 
funds for the completion of the Pavilion. 
A response has been received from Miss 
Hosmer, of Rome, by Mrs. Gillespie, the 
President of the Woman’s Executive Com- 
mittee of the Centennial Exhibition, exhib- 
iting true patriotism. She sends a group 
of sculpture, representing Emancipation,— 
the inscription being, ‘*The African Sibyl 
Foreshadowing the Freedom of her Race,”— 
the largest ideal statue she has ever exe- 
cuted. She also sends ‘*A copy of Lord 
Brownlow’s Gates, which are ten feet wide, 
and seventeen feet high; they contain sev- 
enty-one figures, besides abundant represen- 
tations of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms.” 


— Von Biilow continues to sustain the rep- 
utation made in his earlier concerts. Few 
pianists have been studied with greater care, 
have been subjected to more searching criti- 
cism, or have come forth with greater tri- 
umphs. The musical journals, the columns 
of the secular papers, and even Church pe- 
riodicals, have shown their marvelous in- 
terest by long and repeated notices of his 
style and his victories. The criticisms are 
as varied as the stand-points occupied by the 
critics. The soberest estimate of this very 
remarkable pianist comes from those critics 
which approximate most closely his rare high 
mental and artistic culture. Such seem to 
place him as the prince of musical perform- 
ers, who stands in the center of the forces 
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of the musical world, and marshals them at 
his pleasure, bidding them do his will, but 
never being mastered and overcome by them. 
Fully acquainted with the range and magni- 
tude of each force, he makes each subordi- 
nate to a grand final, beneficent effect. It 
is because of his own large, liberal culture 
in the whole round of philosophy, law, liter- 
ature, and art, that he can hold himself 
steadily poised where other performers of 
narrow or special culture would find them- 
selves overmastered by their theme, and be- 
come wildly extravagant in their execution. 
It is, therefore, froin this class of exclusively 
musical critics that have come the most se- 
rious charges of coldness, indifference, stolidity, 
etc. Doubtless, his haughtiness and almost 
withering treatment of some pretentious 
artists of this country, have, in some in- 
stances, Probably, 
this almost autocratic spirit, which seems at 
times to possess Biilow, has repelled some 
warm and sympathetic natures, and caused 
them to regard him with a degree of jeal- 
ousy. Yet it seems pretty generally con- 
ceded that the country has never been visited 
by so perfect a master of musical composition 
and interpretation,—one who could so com- 


‘envenomed criticism. 


pletely rule over, command, and bring into 
subjection to his own purpose, the varied and 
wonderful powers of the musical world. All 
concede that, in a few instances, he has 
shown himself capable of being carried 
away by a musical fuvor (which many who 
knew his intimate relationship with Liszt 
supposed would be his Aadtual method); 
but for the most part he seems, in his play- 
ing, to resemble more the great, beneficent 
forces of nature, which do their work with- 
out ostentation, and blessand ennoble earth’s 
denizens almost without their knowledge or 
recognition. We can not but hope that the 
report of his purpose to settle permanently 
in this country may be well founded. 


— Apropos may be mentioned right here 
the fact that at one of the Boston Biilow 
concerts, Mr. J. F. Paine’s Symphony in C 
minor was rendered with fine effect. Mr. 
Paine is achieving a world-wide reputation 
as a classic musical composer, and has been 
one of the men who have been chiefly instru- 





mental in removing the current notion that 
America could produce no high musical art, 
It must be gratifying to all his countrymen’ 
to note the enviable rank which he has 
come to occupy. We distinctly recall the 
visit of this then young composer to the 
Prussian capital. It is now about nine years 
since he sought an interview with Grell, the 
famous leader of the Sing-Academie of Ber- 
lin, and tried to induce the veteran to take 
charge of the rendering of Paine’s oratorio, 
When Grell declined, Paine himself boldly 
took the matter into his own hands, engaged 
an orchestra, selected his singers, and pre- 
sented his work to the dwellers in this mu- 
sical Athens. The length of the oratorio 
was inordinate (three hours), but the mu- 
sical critics tempered their severity with 
many words of commendation and encour- 
agement. It is probable that these ten 
years have detracted as much from Mr, 
Paine’s rashness as they have ripened his 
powers. 


— Dr. Schliemann, the successful discov- 
erer of Troy’s remains, recently obtained 
from the Greek Government permission to 
demolish a great square tower in the Acrop. 
olis at Athens. It is known as the Venetian 
tower, and apparently dates from the four. 
teenth century. It is eighty feet high, and 
covers one thousand six hundred square feet, 
with walls five feet thick. ‘The materials for 
its construction were drawn from the Acrop- 
olis and the theater of Herodes Atticus. Dr, 
Schliemann pays the cost of demolition, 
which will be about £465, or $2,325, and in 
return he has the exclusive right for three 
years to publish any inscriptions uncovered, 
The tower occupies a most interesting part 
of the Propylza, and it is thought its re- 
moval will bring to light a great number of 
inscriptions and other interesting objects, 
The Athenians manifested great delight 
when the work of demolition began, and not 
only they, but the public generally, await 
with interest the result of Dr. Schliemann’s 
labors, and his report of his labors. Every 
year adds to our knowledge of antiquity ; 
and we are almost as well acquainted with 
the past as if we were now living in those 
earlier ages. 
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THE SODA-LAKES OF WYOMING.—An ac- 
count of the soda-lakes of Wyoming Terri- 
tory is given in the Report of Mr. Pontez, 
Geologist of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He describes two such lakes, the larger one 
covering about two hundred acres. The 
average depth of water in this lake is three 
feet, and its specific gravity 1.097. The 
soda is nearly all carbonate. The second 
lake is situated near the first, and covers 
about three and a half acres. During the 
greater part of the year it is a concrete mass 
of carbonate of soda crystals. Mr. Pontez 
excavated to the depth of six feet without 
reaching the bottom of the deposit, which 
is consequently increasing from the influx 
from the larger lake. These lakes are situ- 
ated about sixty-five miles from Rawlins 

tation, on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The quality of the carbonate is declared to 
be fully equal to the imported article. Es- 
timating the quantity by the specific gravity 
of the water, its depth and area, the large 
lake wovld yield, on evaporation, 78,000 
tons, which would realize, at forty-five dol- 
lars per ton, $4,510,000. Besides the cost 
of freight, the expense of preparing the 
article for market would be four dollars per 
ton for evaporating. The small lake al- 
ready crystallized, and estimated only at a 
depth of six feet, and an area of 155,coo 
feet, contains 30,660 tons, which, at forty- 
five dollars a ton, would realize $1,379,700. 


PENETRATING POWER OF DIFFERENT 
CoLtoreD LIGHTS.—An experiment was 
lately made at Trieste, to determine how 
far lights of different colors penetrate dark- 
ness. Half a dozen lanterns, with carefully 
selected glass, and furnished with oil and 
wicks of the same quality, were lighted on 
the beach, and then observations were made 
by a party in a boat. At the distance of 
half a league, the dark blue lantern was in- 
visible, and the deep blue one nearly so; 
hence it appears that blue lights are not 
adapted for use in light-houses, or as signals. 
Of all the colors, the green was visible for 
the longest distance, with the exception of 
the red, which ranked next to the white in 





power of penetration. The conclusion is 
that only the red and green are suitable for 
signals; and the green light the Trieste ob- 
servers only recommend in conjunction with 
white and red lights, inasmuch as when 
viewed from a short distance, an isolated 
green light begins to look like a white one. 


THE VELociITy oF StTorMs.— Professor 
Loomis says that the average velocity of 
storms on the Atlantic ocean is nineteen 
miles an hour, but over the American con- 
tinent the rate is twenty-six miles an hour. 
He has in the ten years 1864-74 traced 
ten storms all across the Atlantic from Amer- 
ica to Europe; and he believes there would 
be more, if the means of tracing were more 
complete than they are at present. The 
average path of the storms in crossing from 
west to east has a tendency to bend north- 
ward, 


THE CLIMATE OF THE POLES, PAST AND 
PRESENT.—A very valuable paper on this 
question has been contributed to the Geolog- 
ical Magazine by Professor Nordenskjold, in 
which he says that we now possess fossil re- 
mains from the Polar regions belonging to 
almost all the periods into which the geolo- 
gist has divided the history of the earth. 
The Silurian fossils which M’Clintock 
brought home from the American Polar 
Archipelago, and the German naturalists 
from Nova Zembla, as also some probably 
Devonian remains of fish found by the Swed- 
ish expeditions on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
are, however, too few in number, and be- 
long to forms too far removed from those 
now living, to furnish any sure information 
relative to the climate in which they have 
lived. Immediately after the termination 
of the Devonian age, an extensive continent 
seems to have been formed in the Polar 
basin north of Europe; and we still find in 
Buren Island and Spitzbergen vast strata of 
slate, sandstone, and coal, belonging to that 
period, in which are imbedded abundant 
remains of a luxuriant vegetation, which, as 
well as several of the fossil plant - remains 
brought from the Polar regions by the Swed- 
ish expeditions, have been examined and 
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described by Professor Heer, of Zurich. 
We here certainly meet with forms,—vast 
Sigillaria Calamites, and species of Lefido- 
dendra, etc.,—which have no exact corre- 
sponding representatives in the now existing 
plants. Colossal and luxuriant forms of 
vegetation, however, indicate a climate 
highly favorable to vegetable development. 
A careful examination of the petrifactions 
taken from these strata shows also so accu- 
rate an agreement with the fossil plants of 
the same period found in many parts of the 
Continent of Central Europe, that we are 
obliged to conclude that at that time no 
appreciable difference of climate existed on 
the face of the earth, but that a uniform 
climate extremely favorable for vegetation— 
but not on that account necessarily trop- 
ical— prevailed from the Equator to the 
Poles. 


New SouNDING-LEAD.— A sounding-lead 
that registers the depth of the water autom- 
atically has been introduced into the French 
navy. It consists of a weight, or lead, of 
the usual shape, surmounted by a recording 
apparatus very much like that used in ship’s 
logs or in gas meters, At the top is a small 
propeller affixed to an upright shaft, that 
governs the recording apparatus. This pro- 
peller is protected by the iron arms that 
hold the ring to which the line is fastened, 
and it is so arranged that it can only turn 
one way. As it sinks in the water, the pro- 
peller is turned, and on touching bottom it 
stops at once. On drawing the lead on 
board the ship, the cover may be removed, 
and the depth read in meters on the dials. 
The lead is said to be indifferent to currents 
and the action of the waves, and to give 
reliable readings in deep seas. 


New PapeR MATERIALS.—Among the 
vast collection of materials examined in the 
search for paper stock, two new ones seem 
to offer some advantages. These are bam- 
boo and the refuse of sugar-cane, called 
** megasse,”’ the first of which, however, has 
been used before. The green stems of young 
bamboo plants are cut fresh, and crushed 
and split in a series of rolls, for the purpose 
of breaking the nodes and reducing the 
stalks to ribbons, Cut into short lengths, 
the split stems are then placed in vats and 
treated with caustic alkali. The lye is taken 





in a stream from vat to vat, extracting and 
removing the soluble matter as it moves, 
Hot water, and finally cold water, is run 
through the vats, till all the soluble matter 
is swept away, and only the fibrous material 
remains, This is then pressed, to remove 
the water, and is then opened, or ‘teased 
out,” by suitable machinery, and, after dry. 
ing in a blast of hot air, is ready for pack. 
ing and export as paper stock. It is readily 
employed alone, or with other stock, in 
making paper of various qualities. The 
second material is the fibrous residue of 
sugar-cane, a cheap by-product of the cane 
crushing-mill, The machinery employed in 
treating this is the same as that just de. 
scribed. In both these instances the stock- 
making plant must be in the neighborhood 
of the growing cane or bamboo, for obvious 
reasons on the score of transportation. The 
process is patented, and is said to give a 
yield of sixty per cent for the bamboo, and 
forty per cent for the sugar-cane, 


APPEARANCES ATTENDING THE PASSAGE 
OF A METEOR.—In stating the result of his 
observations on the passage of a meteorite, 
seen at Louisville, December 12, 1872, Pro- 
fessor J. Lawrence Smith says that it first 
appeared as a large red light in the zenith, 
which seemed to stand motionless for sev- 
eral seconds, evidently because it was then 
descending in a line with the eye of the ob- 
server. Then, starting off with an uncer- 
tain, faltering motion, it moved slowly to- 
ward the horizon, gradually fading from a 
lurid red to a dark purplish hue, and leaving 
a dense stream of blue smoke behind, which 
remained for several minutes. ‘These 
clouds,’’ continues Professor Smith, ‘are 
not unfrequently connected with the passage 
of these bodies through our atmosphere, 
and are usually more striking in the day- 
time, or, as in this instance, just after sun- 
set, when the sun was well situated to light 
up the cloud, and exhibit it to the observer, 
who could no longer see the sun. What are 
these clouds? Are they composed of im- 
palpable matter abraded from the surface of 
these bodies in their passage, or are they 
true vapor clouds? From a close study of 
observations in connection with several well- 
known falls of meteorites, I am more in- 
clined to adopt the former view. 
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NoTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


PROPER PUNCTUATION IN SCRIPTURE. — 
Mr. Editor : Your correction in punctuation 
of the ninetieth Psalm, third verse, in the 
January number, reminds me of a correction 
that ought to be made in Colossians iii, 16: 

**Let the words of Christ dwell in you 
richly; in all wisdom teaching and admon- 
ishing one another; in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord.” 

Is not the sense improved? <A. M.A. 


OPpPposITION TO GREAT INVENTIONS. — 
Tradition says that John Faust, one of the 
three inventors of printing, was charged with 
multiplying books by the aid of the devil, 
and was prosecuted both by the priests and 
the people. The strongest opposition to the 
press has, however, says Our Own Fireside, 
been presented in Turkey. The art of print- 
ing had existed over three hundred years be- 
fore a printing-press was established in Con- 
stantinople. From 1726 to 1740 that press 
issued only twenty-three volumes. It was 
then stopped, and did not resume its issues 
until after an interval of more than forty 
years. About 1780, a press was established 
at Scutari, and between 1780 and 1807 issued 
forty volumes. Again its operations were 
suspended, and were not resumed until 1820, 
since which time it has worked more indus- 
triously than heretofore, although fettered 
with the paternal: oversight of the Turkish 
Government. The ribbon-loom is an inven- 
tion of the sixteenth century, and, on the 
plea that it deprived many workmen of 
bread, was prohibited in Holland, in Ger- 
many, in the dominions of the Church, and 
in other countries of Europe. At Hamburg, 
the council ordered a loom to be publicly 
burned. The stocking-'oom shared the fate 
of the ribbon-loom. In England, the patron- 
age of Queen Elizabeth was requested for 
the invention, and it is said that the inventor 
was impeded rather than assisted in his un- 
dertaking. In France, opposition to the 
stocking-loom was of the most base and 
cruel kind. A Frenchman who had adopted 
the invention, manufactured by the loom a 
pair of silk stockings for Louis XIV. They 

VoL. XXXVI.—36 





were presented to the French monarch. The 
parties, however, who supplied hosiery to 
the court, caused several of the loops of the 
stockings to be cut, and thus brought the 
stocking-loom into disrepute at headquarters. 
Table-forks appear so necessary a part of the 
furniture of the dinner-table that one can 
scarcely believe that the tables of the six- 
teenth century were destitute of them. They 
were not, however, introduced until the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
and then were ridiculed as superfluous and 
effeminate, while the person who introduced 
them to England was called Furcifer. They 
were invented in Italy, and brought thence 
to England; napkins being used in that 
country by the polite, and fingers by the 
multitude. The saw-mill was brought into 
England from Holland in 1663; but its in- 
troduction so displeased the English that 
the enterprise was abandoned. A second 
attempt was then made at Limehouse, and 
the mill was erected, but soon after its erec- 
tion it was pulled down by a mob. Pot- 
tery is glazed by throwing common salt into 
the oven at acertain stage of the baking. 
This mode of baking was introduced into 
England in 1690, by two brothers, who came 
to Staffordshire from Nuremberg. Their 
success and their secrecy so enraged their 
neighbors that persecution arose against 
them, and became so strong that they were 
compelled to give up their works. The pen- 
dulum was invented by Galileo; but so late 
as the end of the seventeenth century, when 
Hooke brought it forward as a standard of 
measure, it was ridiculed, and passed by the 
name of ‘* Swing-Swang.” 


Was JANE M’CREA MURDERED?—The 
sad history of this supposed victim of sav- 
age brutality will lose its romance, if mod- 
ern investigations and criticism are to be 
allowed full play. Reduced to a mere ‘‘ ac- 
cident,”’ and there is hardly enough of the 
surroundings to make up a first-class sensa- 
tion. Without further preface, here is what 
one of our contemporaries says of this his- 
toric event : 

‘¢ Fort Edward was the scene, in its early 
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history, of that saddest of barbarities, the 
murder of Miss Jane M’Crea by the Indians. 
But I am informed that the common repre- 
sentation that she was willfully murdered is 
not correct. The ‘oldest inhabitant,’ who 
has somewhat recenily died, often related 
the circumstance to a prominent gentleman 
of this village, who gives a somewhat differ- 
ent version of the affair. He says that her 
death was not intended, but that a quarrel 
arising between the savages and some white 
men in the party, one of the former, in at- 
tempting to shoot his antagonist, missed his 
aim, and killed with his bullet the poor girl 
who had been committed to their care. ‘The 
party had been commissioned by a young 
British officer then stationed at Whitehall, 
to whom she was betrothed, to conduct her 
to the latter place, where the nuptials were 
to be celebrated. So suddenly were the prom- 
ises of happiness blighted. Miss M’Crea’s 
grave is near the entrance to the new village 
cemetery, and a memorial stone, placed by 
friends of the young lady, reminds one of 
the sad event. The house from which she 
started, still remains, the only one which 
then stood within the precincts of the pres- 
ent village. There is a spring near the spot 
where she was killed, called the Jane M’Crea 
Spring, and one of the prominent streets of 
the village bears the name of the unfortunate 
girl.” 


How STATUES ARE MADE.—The bronze 
statuary just now so popular is manufactured 
by a simple enough process. Over the clay 
model is poured a coating of plaster of Paris, 
which, having been allowed to set, is taken 
off in sections, thus affording a hollow mold 
of the figure. 
duced a stucco duplicate, either of the entire 
statue or of such a portion thereof as is in- 
tended to be cast at a time; and on this 
again is formed a second mold, of greater 
thickness and solidity, for the reception of 
molten metal. The material used for the 
final mold is a composition of stucco and 
brick-dust. This is applied ina plastic state 
to the stucco model, from which its inner 
surface takes the form of the figure. Were 
statues cast solid, it would now only be 
necessary to separate mold from model, and 
run metal into the former till its interior 
was filled. This, however, would involve 


From such a mold is pro- 





absurd waste, and, in order to economize ma. 
terial, a solid core is placed inside the mold, 
leaving only such space all around as will 
receive the thickness of metal deemed neces- 
The mold with 
its core, having been thus completed and 


sary for the work in hand. 


firmly hooped round with bands of iron, is 
placed in a kiln to bake to perfect dryness, 
This precaution is necessary from the circum- 
stance that even a trace of moisture might, 
on the application of molten metal, occasion 
In the case of the 
casting now in question, the drying of the 
On the removal 
from the kiln, the mold is buried in dry earth 
below the floor of the foundry, only the aper- 
ture for receiving the metal and the vent-hole 
for the escape of air remaining visible. 


a dangerous explosion. 


mold occupies some weeks. 


PRAYER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs, — 
We give our readers three versions of this 
celebrated prayer, which was written in her 
book of devotions just before her execution: 


*“O Domine Deus, s eravi in te; 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me. 
In dura catena, in misera peena, 
Desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo, et genufiectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, u. liberes me!” 


I. 


““O Master and Maker, my hope is in thee; 
My Jesus, dear Savior, now set my soul free. 
From this my hard prison, my spirit upriscn, 
Soars upward to thee. 
Thus moaning, and groaning, and bending the knee, 
I adore, and implore that thou liberate me.”’ 


II. 


“O Jesus, my God, I have trusted in thee; 
O precious Redeemer, my spirit set free. 
In prison and anguish, 
And chains as I languish, 
I’m longing for thee; 
In tears and with sighing, 
A suppliant lying, 
I adore thee, implore thee 
My spirit to free.” 


III. 


**O God of my fathers, 
My hope is in thee; 
Jesus my dearest, 
Now liberate me. 

° In fetters and chains, 

In sorrow and pains, 
My desire is to thee. 

* Deep feeling 
Appealing, 
And reverently kneeling, 
I adore, I implore 
Thou wouldst liberate me.” 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


OUR SCHOOL-ROOM CLOCK. 

THAT poor clock! How well I remem- 
ber it! I can hardly believe now that it 
once was new; that in the days of our 
first acquaintance its face was fresh and 
shining, its voice clear and Sounding, and its 
accuracy in keeping time quite remarkable. 

We went into a new house when we were 
all children, and I think that the view from 
our school-room was so beautiful that I find 
it hard to describe it. There were wooded 
terraces down to the sea; and then across 
the bay there were lovely hills, with woods 
and meadows up to the top; and sometimes, 
on half-holidays, we used to get our father’s 
large telescope, and see people walking 
about, and the sheep in the meadows, all 
those miles off; and we used to laugh as we 
thought how little they guessed that we 
were peeping at all they did on the green 
hill-side. Even now, whenever I hear those 


yords : 
woras ’ 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green,” 


I think of how J used to look out of the win- 
dows of our old house, sometimes for hours, 
wondering if they meant any thing like that 
blue bay, with the sunset colors upon it, with 
the hills on the other side. 

But this has not much to do with the 
clock and its story, you will say; and it is 
quite time that I should come back to the 
school-room, through the window of which 
I was looking across the bay. Well, into 
this school-room, when we had fairly taken 
possession of it, there was introduced the 
very important piece of furniture of which I 
am writing. It was a clock with a var- 
nished face, hung up above our heads, so 
that we could only move the hands by stand- 
ing on tiptoe upon a chair, with a music- 
book on it to make us taller. It had not 
even the protection of a glass over its face, 
nor was there any little cupboard, like that 
of the kitchen-clock, its relation down stairs, 
for the weights and pendulum, which hung 
down within our reach. This school-room 
clock was wound up by our pulling the 
chains belonging to these weights; and as 





every one of us generally went through this 
little ceremony whenever we came into the 
room, it had not much chance of running 
down. My brother Ernest was considered 
to have especial authority and charge ovet 
the clock, I think, because he was the chief 
boy at home, and such a good brother to us 
little ones that we were sure he would let 
us examine its works with him whenever he 
took them to pieces, which was very often 
indeed. How it managed to start work again 
after our experiments, is still a mystery to 
me. We used to unhook the weights from 
the chains, and hear a sort of revolution in- 
side, while all the wheels went whirring 
round and round with nothing now to keep 
them weighted and steady. We used to put 
the hands forward to make half-holidays and 
birthdays come sooner; and I am ashamed 
to confess that we sometimes put them back 
to make our play-time a little longer ; in fact, 
we played pranks enough to make any clock, 
less determined than ours to do its duty, 
strike work at once, instead of striking the 
hours. 

The only fault we had to find with our 
new friend, which is such an old friend now, 
was the noise it made over its work. I can 
not say whether it was thought particularly 
necessary that we of the school-room shouid 
be very loudly reminded of the flight of 
time, and of the rapid passing by of oppor- 
tunities; but so it was, that from the corner 
by the window, the very loudest tick con- 
tinually proceeded which I have ever heard 
from a clock in my life. I remember one 
day trying to put it into words as I bent 
over asum which would not come right, and 
mixing up, ‘* Five and nine make fourteen: 
put down twopence and carry a shilling,” 
with ‘Time is flying, hours are dying, I 
am sighing, For a run: Tick-tick, now be 
quick: Flowers we’ll pick, when I’ve 
done.” I remember playing many a piece on 
the piano for which that loud tick ‘seemed 
to beat time which would never go out of 
time, however much I wanted to get slower 
at the end for the sake of expression. And 
I remember when, much against the views 
of the servants, we children, who could not 
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keep asleep in the Summer mornings, used 
to dress ourselves and each other, and steal 
down-stairs long before the shutters were 
lawfully opened, in order to get to our gar- 
den before breakfast, how solemnly through 
the dark school-room the tick of the clock 
used to fall upon my ears; and how, with a 
sort of self-reproach, I used to say to myself 
that it had been on duty all night, just as 
if we had been seeing to it, while I had been 
enjoying my sleep in bed for so many hours. 
However, when Mary, the tallest of us, man- 
aged to unbolt the school-room window, 
which was the easiest of all to unbar, and 
when we let ourselves out on to the balcony, 
and then ran down the steps to the terrace, 
and to our gardens, in the freshness and dew 
of six o’clock in the morning, I suspect that 
I did not trouble myself much more about 
the matter, 

But the curious thing about our clock was 
this: Although, when it was first put up in 
the school-room, we thought we should all 
be so disturbed by that loud, never-ceasing 
tick, tick, tick, tick, we soon grew so accus- 
tomed to the sound that unless we stopped 
to listen for it we did not notice it at all. I 
remember saying, on the first day of its ar- 
rival, that I did not know how we should 
get on with our lessons with such a noise in 
the corner; that I was sure I should have 
to take my poetry and sums outside to my 
favorite little nook in the balcony, and pre- 
pare them there, if that ticking was always 
to go on inside. And I remember being 
somewhat unbelieving when I was told that 
in a very little while my ear would grow so 
accustomed to the sound that I should not 
even hear it. But so it proved. In a few 
days I found myself looking up to see 
whether the pendulum was going backward 
and forward; when, from being absorbed in 
what I was doing, I had quite ceased to 
hear that loud time-voice in the corner, and 
I found it to be quite true, that after a little 
while we did not notice the sound any more. 

Now that so many years have passed away, 
our old friend is still on duty. There is no 
school-room now in our house; though, 
when Mary’s little boys come to stay with 
us, we pretend to have some lessons, which, 
I must confess, are far less serious matters 
than those of their aunts and uncles in our 
Our school-room clock has 


old house. 








grown very shabby. There is a crack on its 
face which I believe we made when once we 
let it fall, and were horribly frightened at the 
mischief we had done, and immensely re- 
lieved when, having been replaced on its 
hook on the wall, it went to work again 
quite pleasantly and as if nothing had hap. 
One of the hands has been much 
bent, and when the hour comes it makes a 
noise, as if it were clearing its throat to an- 
nounce it, but never succeeds in striking; 
indeed, that it should do even so much as 
this is a wonder to me, when I remember 
past days. But it still goes on ticking,—just 
as clearly, just as loudly as when, years ago, 
we were practicing exercises and learning 
French verbs in the dear old school-room at 
home. 

And now, when I look back to those days, 
Isometimes think that a great many children, 
and a great many people besides who are 
not children, are somewhat like ourselves as 
we were in our sea-side home. I mean that, 
though we are continually being told that 
time is going, going moment by moment 
and hour by hour; that no minute or hour 
or day or week can come again; that eter- 
nity, for ever and ever, is coming nearer and 


pened. 


nearer with every breath we draw,—still, we 
get accustomed to the thought; we grow 
older, we keep birthdays and Christmases 
and New-Year’s days, and too often give lit- 
tle heed to the thought of what lies beyond. 

Have you ever laid your hand on your 
heart, and felt its measured beating, and 
thought that every beat was one less of the 
number, known to God only, of those which 
it will beat before being stilled forever? 
And have you made quite sure of spending 
that forever in that fair land,—in those fields 
beyond the swelling flood,—where stand the 
many mansions in which, if you have come 
to Jesus with your whole heart, a place will 
be prepared for you? If not, I fear that 
you have become as accustomed to such 
words and warnings as we were to the loud 
voice of our old clock; and I would ask 
you now, having read these words, to pause 
for a moment, and to think of time and 


eternity. 
a 





Ir thou endurest wrong for Christ’s sake, 
he is a revenger; if sorrow, a comforter; if 
sickness, a physician ; if loss, a restorer. 
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It is rare that youthful precocity fulfills 
expectation in the outcome of riper years. 
Mozart, an infant prodigy in music, became 
a distinguished performer and composer; 
short-lived in years, but accomplishing as 
much between the ages of six and thirty-six 
as the average man performs who begins life 
at twenty or thirty, and ends his active ca- 
reer at fifty or sixty; Mendelssohn was a 
child prodigy, who began early, lived fast, 
wrought much, and died early. While a 
few poets, orators, musicians, and mathema- 
ticians have commenced young, and held 
their own, it is to be regarded as exceptional. 
The greater number of precocious children 
and youth, if they do not die early, sink 
into the general mass at adult age. The 
buds of early promise are blighted, come to 
naught, bring no fruit to maturity. A mar- 
velous exception to this law is found in the 
life of Thomas Babington Macaulay, of 
whose Life and Letters, the first volume, by 
his nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, is now laid 
before the public by Messrs. Harpers. This 
wonderful man, one of the lights of the 
century, had no childhood. He was born 
with the century he had done so much to- 
ward making famous, five years later than 
the most vigorous and original thinker of 
the century, Thomas Carlyle. There are 
few readers, even among the younger class 
of readers, who make any pretensions to 
literature at all, and have nourished their 
tastes by drafts on the nearest and merest 
village library, who have not read Macau- 
lay’s ‘* Essays,” that splendid series of papers 
that were the life, for twenty years, of the 
Edinburgh Review ; or his brilliant ** History 
of England,” minute as a chronicle, yet as 
dramatic as Shakespeare or Dickens; if po- 
etically inclined, his ‘*Lays of Ancient 
Rome;” or, if forensically, his ‘* Parliament- 
ary Speeches.’”? The public career of Ma- 
caulay, the outline of his histcry, has been 
public property for years. His ‘* Life” will 
be read with avidity for the sake of that 
which does not appear in cyclopedia notices; 
namely, life behind the scenes, his childhood, 
his youth, his school-days, his preparation 
for college, university life, family letters, 





and peeps behind the curtain of Parliament- 
ary life, opinions of contemporaries, domes- 
tic life, life in India, correspondence with 
his own family, and with eminent men of 
the times. Material for such a work is su- 
perabundant. The arrangement of it into 
complete biographical form has fallen into 
good hands. The Honorable G. O. Trevel- 
yan is a son of a favorite sister of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, who accompanied him to India, and 
who survived him and edited numerous 
editions of his works. Besides being a 
member of Parliament, Mr. Trevleyan is the 
author of several popular works. His style 
is fascinating, and his worship of his sub- 
ject by no means adulatory or indiscrimi- 
nating. From three years of age, Macaulay 
was an incessant reader. His memory was 
marvelous, and retained whatever crossed 
it with precision and tenacity,—classics, his- 
tory, dates, events, names, the profoundest 
disquisitions of philosophy, and the trashiest 
novels. At seven years of age, he wrote a 
Compendium of Universal History. He 
wrote hymns and heroic poems. He was 
an omnivorous reader, had an ‘‘unerring 
memory, and the capacity for taking in at a 
glance the contents of the printed page.” 
He said, ‘*If ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and * Par- 
adise Lost’ were destroyed, he would under- 
take to reproduce both from memory.” ‘To 
the end, he read books faster than other 
people skimmed them, and skimmed them 
as fast as any one else could turn the leaves ;” 
and this **speed was not obtained at the 
expense of accuracy.” His industry was 
equal to his power of memory. Few men 
this side of Michael Angelo have possessed 
such brilliant faculties, and such extensive 
and varied acquirements. He was a politi- 
cian, a Parliamentary orator, poet, essayist, 
historian, and peer in each. His knowl- 
edge and judgment of the classics were won- 
derful, and only excelled by his diligence in 
the perusal of the writers of antiquity. 
Mathematics he abhorred, and he could 
neither ride nor row nor skate nor swim, 
and, outside of poetry, history, and oratory, 
manifested no fondness for the esthetic arts. 
The inner lines of his career, drawn by his 
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honorable nephew, will be perused with 
avidity. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Great Expectations by Charles Dickens, 
Household Edition. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati.) 

Wells of Baca, solaces of the Christian 
mourner, and other thoughts on bereave- 
ment, by Rev. J. R. Macduff, D. D., a 
pretty little volume of poems, republished 
by Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Lilies or Thistledown, by Julia A. Mat- 
thews, is the narration of the trials of a 
child under the training of an over-particu- 
lar aunt. Both characters are much over- 
drawn, the thistles being too sharp, and the 
lilies too sparing, to be natural. Chréstie’s 
Old Organ is a nice little volume for Sunday- 
school libraries. Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York, issue both works. (Robert 
Clayke & Co., Cincinnati. ) 


In the Douglass Series of the Christian 
Greek and Latin Writers, for use in schools 
and colleges, Dr. March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, gives us the Se/:ct Works of Tertullian. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) Young men who 
study for the ministry, and who get a taste of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers as school ex- 
ercises, will be likely to acquaint themselves 
in later life and in their divinity studies with 
those authors with whose history and style 
they have already become familiar through 
this Douglass Series. "We commend the en- 
terprise. 


IN our common version of the Scriptures, 
many obsolete words and peculiar expres- 
sions are found, that, to some readers, need 
to be explained. For the sake of such 
readers, Professor William Swinton has pre- 
pared a Bible Word Book, or a glossary of 
Scripture terms that have changed their pop- 
ular meaning, and are no longer in general 
use. Besides antiquated words there are oc- 
casionally antiquated spellings, as of the 
word shew, which we hear pronounced by 
some antiquated speakers invariably shoo. 
Now, to set aright the ignorant and less 
learned on such points, we know nothing 
better than this neat little volume, published 
by the Harpers, New York. 





SHOULD any one of our readers desire a 
clearer view of the different phases of mis. 
sionary labor in foreign fields, we confidently 
recommend Dr. T. J. Scott’s A/éssionary Life 
among the Villages in India, just issued by 
Hitchcock & Walden. 
for twelve years laboring in India as a mis- 


The Doctcr has been 


sionary of our Church, and gives us, in the 
form of a diary, an account of his life among 
the native population of that vast empire, 
The character of the people, their habits 
and modes of thinking, their intellectual 
sharpness and ready wit, their superstitions 
and religious forms, their social condition 
and political relations, their language and 
laws, are all described or incidentally men- 
tioned, and from these accounts we get a 
more intimate acquaintance with Indian life 
and manners than we ordinarily obtain from 
books of travel. 


Histories of Greece are not wanting to 
the reading public, yet every age produces 
its Grecist, some one who sets Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Plutarch, 
and other authorities, in new combinations 
and new lights. Rev. George W. Cox pre- 
sents, through D. Appleton & Co., A General 
History of Greece, from the earliest period to 
the death of Alexander the Great. Mr. 
Cox is the author of several works that have 
attracted attention and received favorable 
criticism in England: a history of Greece 
in two volumes, octavo, from the earliest 
period to the close of the Peloponnesian 
War, a third volume ending with the death 
of Alexander the Great, and the fourth to 
end with the reign of Bavarian Otto, in 
1862; in two volumes, octavo, he has em- 
bodied the mythology of the Aryan nations; 
and has given to the British public several 
other works pertaining to classical, particu- 
larly Grecian, antiquity. The book repub- 
lished by the Appletons is a comprehensive 
manual designed to interest all classes,—the 
ordinary reader and the scholar and critic. 
Mr. Cox is thoroughly democratic and icon- 
oclastic, and remands to the region of myth 
and fable many of our most cherished no- 
tions of men and events. Xerxes never 
took a stryggling million into Greece; the 
celebrated battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
Platea, and Mycale occurred, but come to 
us as naked facts, stripped of the romance 
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with which they have been invested by the 
early chroniclers. Mr. Cox characterizes 
Greek history as a drama that was played 
out in about three hundred years, and yet 
three hundred of the most wonderful years 
in the history of the globe. The indebted- 
ness of the world to Greece may be summed 
up in one of the vulgar phrases of the day, 
«* What Greece did not know was not worth 
knowing.”” Mr. Cox’s pen portraits of the 
great Grecian leaders, Alcibiades, Nicias, 
Themistocles, Pericles, Miltiades, and others, 
are most dramatic and life-like. He adopts 
an orthography which we should like to see 
nationalized and made _ universal,—Alkibi- 
ades, Sokrates, Korkyra, Kymon, Kypros, 
Makedonia, Nikias, Zakynthos, and the like. 
For any one who wants a moderate sized, 
inexpensive, and yet full, readable, and 
lively history of Greece, Mr. Cox’s work is 
the thing. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati.) 


LorINnG, Boston, is doing a good service 
to persons of moderate means by publishing 
in cheap tract form the experiences of indi- 
viduals in supporting themselves by sewing, 
gardening, economizing, and making small 
earnings and small incomes go the furthest 
possible in procuring health, comfort, and 
Juxury. The books will do good by their 
suggestiveness. It is, however, not what 
people earn, but what they save and how 
they spend. A liquor-loving husband or a 
dress-loving wife, or a general shiftlessness 
and incompetency, thriftlessness, lack of 
judgment on the part of both, keep the 
house poor and the family ill-supplied. How 
I Made £55, or $275, @ Year by my Sewing- 
machine, by Julia Fisher, is one of those ex- 
periences. ‘The tract may serve as a hint to 
others, but it would probably do more good 
if thg authoress could, along with it, circu- 
late her brains, ingenuity, perseverance, and 
will, Without these, thrift is impossible ; 
with them, it is impossible not to thrive. 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


IT is a modern arrangement of mercantile 
houses to sell goods by sample, and to send 
these samples to purchasers at their own 
houses. Formerly, when every merchant 
was compelled to make an annual or semi- 
annual visit to some port of entry for the 
purpose of procuring articles in his line of 





business from the importer, much time and 
money was spent abroad, which by the pres- 
ent system is spent at home. To secure the 
results of the new method of buying and 
selling, our city merchants now send out 
canvassers to the country towns whose duty 
it is to show samples and take orders. To 
give some hints to young business men and 
clerks on the subject of buying and selling 
goods, both at the stores and on the road, 
William H. Maher has written On the Road 
to Riches, published by T. J. Brown, Eager, 
& Co., Toledo, O. It contains many excel- 
lent suggestions to those for whom it is spe- 
cially intended, though others may read it 
with both profit and interest. 


Pausanias the Spartan, an unpublished 
historical romance by the late Lord Lytton 
(Bulwer), edited by his son, (Harper & 
Brothers; Robert Clarke & Co.) 


The Story of the Apostles ; or, The Acts Ex- 
plained to Children, by the author of ‘ Peep 
of Day,” who has been forty years writing 
for little ones. Sixty-five sketches, fully il- 
lustrated. (Robert Carter & Co., New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


The Gates of Praise, and other original 
hymns, poems, and fragments of verse; a 
pretty little volume, by J. R. M’Duff, D, D. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers., New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) Nice 
for those who like to have their religious 
reading done up in the form of sacred verse. 


THE author of ‘Pioneers and Patriots of 
America,”’ the venerable John S. C. Abbott, 
honors the Centennial year by a Life of 
George Washington, adapted to youthful 
readers, the condensed essence, we may pre- 
sume, of Weems, Marshall, Headly, Sparks, 
Irving, Everett, and dozens of others who 
have developed the career of the father of 
his country. (Dodd & Mead, New York; 
George E. Stevens & Co.) 


Haunted Rooms, a tale, by A. L. O. E., 
now an honorary member of the Zenana 
Mission in India. If her pen should find as 
fruitful themes as that of Mrs. Sherwood, 
author of ** Little Henry and his Bearer,” 
the religious world will have no occasion to 
regret her removal to that far-off field of 
labor. (Robert Carter & Co., New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
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For students learning German, A First 
German Course, containing grammar, delec- 
tus, and exercises, with vocabularies, will 
perhaps answer their purpose. This is a 
volume from the press of the Harpers, New 
York, prepared on the plan of Dr. William 
Smith’s ** Principia Latina,” and is the first 
in the course of the German Principia. We 
are pleased to see that the editor has aban- 
doned the use of the barbarous black letter, 
and substituted for it the neat Roman letter 
which we use, thus following the fashion 
set by the brothers Grimm in their diction- 
ary, and other German scholars. 


WE can not know too much about our 
native land, and as it is impossible for us all 
to visit all parts of the country in which we 
live, we must depend for our knowledge of 
it upon the accounts of others who have 
traveled through it. One of the latest books 
of travel in the South is Charles Nordhoff’s 
Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 
1875, published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. It contains a fair statement of the 
present condition and the prospects of soci- 
ety in the South. 


AMONG the good results of our Interna- 
tional System of Sunday-school instruction 
is the more general study of the sacred 
Scriptures. For the better understanding 
of the Word, various notes and comments 
have been published, among which we have 
received, for the lessons of the present year, 
The Lesson Compend, prepared by Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut, A. M., and published by 
Nelson & Phillips, New York; Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati. Another excellent 
commentary is Motes Explanatory and Practt- 
cal on the lessons for the year, by Rufus W. 
Clarke, D. D., published by Dodd & Mead, 
New York, and sold in Cincinnati by George 
E. Stevens & Co. Not the least merit which 
it possesses is that it is brief, direct, per- 
tinent, and easily understood, 


One of the most interesting departments 
of Natural History is that which relates to 
the habits and peculiarities of animal life. 
Of this much is obscure, and especially that 
portion which requires minute examination 
and patient research. To those scientists 
who devote many years to investigation and 
watching in this line of study, no thanks 
are too great; and, accordingly, our thanks 





are due to Professor P. J. Van Beneden, of 
the University of Louvain, for his very ex. 
cellent work on Animal Parasites and Mess. 
mates, printed by D. Appleton & Co., in 
their International Scientific Series. It is q 
painstaking, minute account of such living 
creatures as entozoa, including tenia, etc,, 
besides other forms of animal existence of 
which little has heretofore been known, 
Our knowledge has been much enlarged by 
the perusal of this book. It is not encum- 


bered with ‘‘ words of learned length and 
thundering sound,” and is written in a style 


(Robert Clarke 


at once simple and sincere. 


& Co., Cincinnati. ) 


JUVENILES.—The season seems to bring 
no dearth in the issue of books for the young, 
and we have this month, in addition to 
those already mentioned, to catalogue the fol- 
lowing, all from the Carters, New York: Zhe 
Mariner's Progress; or, Captain Christian’s 
Voyage in the Good Ship ‘** Glad Tidings” to 
the Promised Land, by Duncan Macgregor; 
Comfort Strong and Brentford Parsonage, 
both by the author of ‘*The Win and Wear 
Series ;”’ Little Friends at Brentwood, by Jo- 
anna H. Matthews; Hebrew Heroes and The 
Golden Fleece, by A. L. O. E.; Little Jack's 
Four Lessons, by the author of ‘* Sunday all 
the Week ;” and Zhe Captivity of Judah, by 
the author of **The Peep of Day.” These 
are all good, and where there is not an ex- 
cess of this kind of literature for the young, 
may be freely placed in their hands. Those 
of an historical character tell the histories in 
the pleasantest way, and may beget a desire 
for larger and more elaborate works. 


FicTion.—From the Harpers, New York, 
we have received, in paper covers, Carter 
Quarterman, by William M. Baker; Zhe 
Squire’s Legacy, by Mary Cecil Hay; Pau- 
sanias the Spartan, by Lord Lytton; His 
Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke; and from 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Sights and 
Insights ; or, Patience Strong’s Story of Over 
the Way, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, au- 
thor of ** We Girls,’? **The Other Girls,” 
etc. In the two volumes comprising this 
story, we have the same lucid style and nat- 
ural description, the same effect in distribut- 
ing the parts, and skill in delineating char- 
acter, that mark the writer’s previous efforts, 
The story is readable, fresh, and taking. 
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RICH men are a great convenience to a 
Church, but they are to be dreaded as a ne- 
cessity. -Wesley advised his followers to 
build their chapels inexpensively, lest they 
«s should make rich men necessary to them.” 
As long as a man is godly and places his 
means at the service of the Church, and acts 
sensibly, rationally, and in a Christ-like 
manner, his wealth is of service. 

But let him get awry, ambitious, fractious, 
ss owk,”’ as the Chinese call it, and woe betide 
the society that has made itself dependent 
upon his money. He may withdraw his 
support at the point where it is most sorely 
needed; he may go to the bishop’s cabinet 
and threaten to sell the church at auction, if 
a certain man is not removed and another 
certain man put in his place. He may fail 
in business, and bankrupt the Church in his 
own bankruptcy. {[t is a matter of the 
highest importance to a Church to know 
how aman comes in possession of his riches, — 
whether by highway robbery, murder, pi- 
racy, cheating, swindling, gambling, trade 
in whisky, frauds on the revenue, defrauding 
employés, forgery, or any other one of a 
thousand ways in which shrewd men appro- 
priate to themselves the hard-earned wages 
and gains and prcfits of the weaker million. 
One of the greatest vices of the time is that 
which goes under the innocent name of 
speculation. The last half-century has put 
its brand upon dueling and drinking and 
games of chance; the half-century to come 
will, in Christian circles at least, regard all 
manner of stock speculations, ‘*bulls and 
bears” and ‘‘corners,’”? as GAMBLING, and 
will not tolerate gamblers in Church-fellow- 
ship, nor covet their gains, any more than 
they now covet the gains of the whisky 
trader or the government defrauder. The 
curse of God is on all iil-gotten gains, and 
any cause built up by such gains will not 
prosper. 

Gamblers and speculators and defrauders 
may die rich, but a vein of rottenness will 
run all through their riches that will ruin 
the fortunes of their families and curse their 
possessions to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Better be honorably and nobly poor 
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than dishonestly rich. Speculation has 
hitherto worn an honest garb, and walked 
in good and even in Christian society, but 
the secular press is beginning to ‘* spot” it. 
If it be a vice and criminal, the Christian 
Church is bound to have none of it. The 
command is, ‘* Provide things honest [and 
honorable as well] in the sight of ali men.” 
There is neither Christianity nor humanity 
in sweeping away from a weak brother the 
earnings and savings of a life-time at the 
turn of adie. The vicious must be curbed, 
and the weak restrained and upheld, by the 
moral and honest and strong, and who 
should these be but members of the Church 
of God? 


WHITEFIELD AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
PuRITANS.—Centennial discourses are resus- 
citating the last century and bringing to light 
many curious passages of dimly remembered 
or totally forgotten history. At the end of 
of a printed ‘* Centennial Sermon,” contain- 
ing the history of the Congregational Church 
of East Haven, Connecticut, the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. D. W. Havens, has printed a 
‘*Declaration of the Association of the 
County of New Haven, Convened in 1745, 
Concerning the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, 
his Conduct, and the State of Religion at This 
Day.” They disapprove of his ‘‘ itinerancy,” 
going from place to place ‘* under a pretense 
of preaching the Gospel,” without any ‘spe. 
cial mission from Heaven so to do.” They 
censure him for publishing ‘* false doctrine,” 
in declaring that ‘‘if any man doubted of his 
conversion it was certain evidence thai he 
never experienced it ;” that ‘an unconverted 
minister can not be the instrument of a sin- 
ner’s conversion;” that ‘*man is a motley 
mixture, half beast and half devil;’’ that 
*¢God loves sinners with a love of compla- 
cency.’’? They condemn him for uncharita- 
ble and censorious handling of the regular 
clergy. They call him a ‘‘raw and unstud- 
ied young man,” ‘‘a bold and daring youth,” 
He was then thirty years of age, and had 
been preaching ten years, and had all Eng- 
land at his heels, attracted by his magnifi- 
cent voice, his impassioned style, his vehe- 
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ment utterance, enforced by gesticulation, 
stamping, and weeping, the enthusiasm of 
personal religious experience and daring 
criticism of sin, sinners, and dead professors 
of religion. It grieved these magnates of 
the ‘standing order,” that Whitefield had 
been so petted, caressed, and applauded by 
the ministers of Boston. They regard him 
as an ‘‘ enthusiast,” ‘*led by impulses and 
impressions,” and they can not see how he 
can reconcile with his vows of Episcopal 
ordination his free communion with Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, and his ex- 
They are astonished at 


tempore services. 
his impudence, and scandalized by his pride 
and arrogance, and boasting in his writings, 
of his intimacy with God, his receiving of 
frequent messages from heaven, and _ his 


great success here and there. He has broken 
up Churches and societies, and ‘ numbers 
” of illiterate exhorters swarm about as locusts 
from the bottomless pit.”” They ‘publish 
and declare”’ their ‘‘ purpose and determina- 
tion”? not ‘*to admit the said Mr. Whitefield 
into their pulpits, nor receive him into their 
communion, and will caution the people 
against going to hear him.” Such were the 
troubles of the Puritan Calvinists with the 
great ‘moral scandal,’ the Methodist Cal- 
vinist, in the Blue Law State a hundred and 
thirty years ago. 


ENDOWMENTS for literary institutions are 
good things, but should not be implicitly 
depended on. How many millions of en- 
dowment money have been squandered in 
this young country, and how weak and fee- 
ble and insufficient are the endowments of 
our oldest and best institutions! Endow- 
ments seem to belong to a more stable and 
aristocratic state of society than ours, and 
appear to be out of joint with democratic 
institutions and usages. It is a good prin- 
ciple to det every generation pay its own ex- 
penses. Heaping up money in advance 
takes away from posterity the opportunity 
and stimulus to give. Investments in this 
country are precarious and insecure, and 
many a college whose patrons have sub- 
scribed a hundred thousand dollars, has 
found itself minus an income by investment 
in unproductive Western lands, or some non- 
paying enterprise. 

The Drew Seminary was thought secure, 





but the failure of its patron has left jt 
It sat easy enough on the well. 
to-do Methodists of New York, New Jersey, 
and Philadelphia, the patronizing terrilory 
of the Drew, to have all its current expenses 
borne by one man, who retained the princi- 


stranded. 


pal of the endowment in his own hands 
and paid over the interest annually for the 
The interest on 
$250,000 at seven per cent is $17,500. The 
expenses of the school would be, at a moder. 


support of the institution. 


ate estimate, something as follows, say: 


+ $3,000 
10,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 


Salary of President, " 
Four Professors ($2,500 each), 
‘Tutor, ° e ° . 
Lectures, . 
Library, . - ° ° ° ; 
Repairs and running expenses, - 
Now, the question is, shall this needed 
amount come out of the pocket of one man, 
or be the yield of a single endowment, or 
shall every man have the privilege of con- 
tributing toward the education of young 
men for the ministry? Five hundred men 
subscribing the zzéerest on five hundred dol- 
lars, at seven per cent per annum, namely, 
$35 each, would pay $17,500, or the interest 
on $250,000. And in spite of all the fric. 
tion, the annoyances, the crosses incident to 
raising money in small sums, we believe this 
to be the better way. An educational col- 
lection should be one of the regular beney- 
olences of the Church, and in some form, 
for some purpose, should be taken up an- 
nually in every Church in the connection, 
Drew has lost its mz//ionatre, but it can 
not suffer in the hands of the million. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—The Italians express 
their sentiment concerning Summer idling 
by their words dolce far niente—‘‘sweet do- 
nothing.” And what better expression is 
there for lying at length in the warm sun- 
shine, amid the springing flowers and the 
tall grass, listening the song of birds and 
watching the gay flight of butterflies? ‘In 
the Meadow,” is an idyl in painting; and 
well has the artist conceived the idea of per- 
fect innocence, bliss, and security, and ex- 
pressed it by his pencil. 

To accompany the portrait of Abel Minard, 
we expecéed a sketch of his life and character 
from one who knew him well, but have been 
disappointed. We have, however, given the 
main facts which entitle him to our regard. 
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